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+ * The Languedoc marble of the Chateau lavatory, here shown for the first time, 


was brought from France. The design of legs and trimmings is by French artists, wholly in the spirit ofa 





Gallic country house. The mechanical parts are heir to the skill of Crane engineers who have solved the * 
knottiest piping problems of modern industry. This fixture, méeting a definite building need, is one of 


many models that you will find at Crane Exhibit Rooms, each exactly in keeping with one of the numer- 


InA 

ous architectural styles that lend variety to American homes. See them. Your architect will help you plan. ance 
Whe 

the s! 
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FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE sough 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago # 23 W. agth St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities SoS 

aux 

THE AIR IN YOUR HOME cause 


AUTOMATICALLY HUMIDIFIED 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidif ying Radiator completely solves the parched air problem 


for any radiator-heated building. Sim ple as an ordinary radiator. Easy to instal l. One 





humidifies the average home. There are any number of other new Crane plumbing and 
heating ideas as ingenious, offering your home more beauty, greater comfort, better 
health, marked labor saving. For purchase and installation, on monthly payments 
under the Crane Budget Plan if you desire, see a Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer, 





always a highly skilled registered or licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 
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IN THE OIL FIELDS 


--- Naturally... The Demand 
ina Bearing is for PERFORMANCE 


In Any Bearing... Anywhere... Perform- 
ance Is The Only Thing That Counts 


Where derricks throw their gaunt spectres against 
the sky and drills burrow into Mother Earth for 
oil ... where performance instead of price is the 
factor upon which practically all equipment is 
sought ... there you will find wheels turning on 
EUS Bearings in constantly increasing numbers. 


SDLSF is the industrial bearing of the world be- 
cause it performs — because each SG bearing 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


type was built to do a specific job—because SIS 
knows it is equipped to do that job before it leaves 
an GUS Laboratory. 


Naturally, such a bearing costs more to make 
and costs more to buy. But more and more each 
day industry in general is awakening to the obvious 
fact that you can’t judge a bearing by its purchase 
price. In a bearing, it’s always performance. Per- 
formance is the only thing that counts. SKF 
Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


One of the many EAS! equipped machines in the 
dustry ... The Wichita Falls Spudder . . . used for drilling to 4000 
feet... made by Clark Machine Company, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Your 


Right Smoke... 


have you found it? 


HOUSANDS of men who are not 

sure that they have found the 
right form of smoking or the right 
brand of tobacco are missing the deep, 
satisfying pleasure which would be 
theirs if they would do one thing— 
experiment a little. There is a right 
smoke, remember, for every man. 

If a pipe is not your present smoke, 
perhaps it should be. Get a good pipe. 
Fillit with Edgeworth; give that a try. 

If you are a pipe smoker, get a tin of 
Edgeworth today. Compare it with 
any other tobacco you have ever 
known. Note its savor. Note its cool 
and even burning. These are results of 
Edgeworth’s distinctive ‘eleventh 
process”’ which makes every pipeful 
of Edgeworth cooler and richer. 

You'll find Edgeworth wherever 
good tobacco is sold. Or send coupon 
for a generous trial packet—free. 


EDGEWORTH. 


SMOKING TOBACCO 





Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—“Ready-Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 





LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it ina 
good pipe. 


Name aiid 


Address 


City and Srate_ 











Precocity 
Sirs: 

A recent issue of your magazine contained an 
interesting account of the precocious physical 
and sexual development of an American boy. 
Rare as such a condition is, it is not altogether 
unheard of. There is a Greek description 
(Plegon. de Mirab. Cap. XXXII) of one who 
in the space of seven years was an infant, a 
youth, a mature person, an old man, married 
a wife, died, and left issue. Pliny records (Nat. 
Hist. Lib. vii. -xxvii) a similar instance. A 
more detailed account of such a phenomenon is 
given in a curious tract in the Bodleian [ Bodl. 
Pamph. Godw. 87. (4) | which bears the follow- 
ing title: Prodigium Willinghamense: Or, authen- 
tic Memoirs in the Life of a Boy, Born at 
Willingham, near Cambridge, October 31, 1741; 
who, before he was Three Years old, was Three 
Feet, Eight inches high And had the Marks of 
Puberty. With some Reflections on his Under- 


| standing, Strength, Temper, Memory, Genius and 


Knowledge. By T. Dawkes, Surgeon. London: 
Printed for C. Davis, over-against Gray’s-Inn, 
Holbourn. Price One Shilling (n.d. but ap- 


parently printed in 1747). 


This remarkable boy was carefully examined 
and measured by various ingenious gentlemen 
who made annual reports of his development 


| to the Royal Society, for which they received 


| 
| 





















a vote of thanks from that Learned Body. He 
was exhibited, particularly the marks of puberty, 
at market towns and fairs. At the age of three, 
we are told, his diversion was to throw a black- 
smith’s hammer weighing 17 lbs., after which 
he refreshed himself from a runlet of ale holding 
two gallons. Like others before him, however, 
he became a prey to strong drink and died, like 
Gilbert’s precocious baby, ‘“‘an enfeebled old 
dotard at five.” 

Intellectual precocity though less rare is more 
interesting. Child wonders have actually per- 
formed mental feats which most adults could 
never hope to achieve. Eminent among them 
are Baratier, whose life was written by Dr. John- 
son. Heinnecken, Quirino, Scaliger and John 
Stuart Mill, though the chief place must be 
accorded to the great Lipsius, of whom we are 
told that he composed a work the day he was 
born, concerning which there is the immortal 
remark of my Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy. 

There are many instances of pious precocity— 
such as that of the unhappy little puritan girl 
who (so Cotton Mather in his J/agmalia tells 
us, and with evident approval) spent eight hours 
a day in a dark closet weeping and praying for 


the forgiveness of her sins. Most remarkable, 
though less authentic, is the refusal of the in- 
fant St. Nicholas to take his milk on Fridays, 


though the palm must be awarded to St. John 
the Evangelist whose pre-natal obeisance to 
Christ is a commonplace of medieval legendry. 
BERGEN Evans 
University College 


Oxford, England 
— - 
Advertising 
Sirs: 
Reference: Trme, Dec. 22. 
Noted: Size of magazine. 
Pages: 40. 


Reason: Advertising space reduced. 
News: Nothing omitted 
Comment: I buy Tre for news. 


*Chap. ii, Vol. II of Tristram. 


January 5, 1931 





Advice: Let Time in the future be as Time 
was in the beginning. 
C. J. Ross 


Newport, R. I. 

In 1929 Time, unique, placed a strict 
limitation upon the amount of advertising 
it would accept for any one issue. This 
limit was reached in 18 of the 52 issues in 
1930. The limit is still in force. Time 
hopes it will be reached in many a 1931 
issue.—Eb. 
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Go-Getteress v. Snob 
Sirs: 

In regard to the article in your Dec. 15 issue 
with reference to Dr. Flexner and his criticism 
of American colleges, universities and education 
and lack of culture, will say that such pedantry 
makes me mad clear through. Why in the 
name of progress don’t they get a red-bloode’| 
go-getter to investigate the colleges and their 
systems and what they produce and not some 
European-leaning snob who should have no place 
in a land where success and not birth is the 
measure of the man? What is education or 
culture or anything else for if it isn’t for the 


purpose of producing successful people? Who 
is this man who derides poultry-raising an: 
wrestling in particular? To us who need and 


use food and who like chicken, the poultry-raiser 
is of far more importance than the man who can 
tell us who the ancestors of the chicken were or 
the man who can tell us kow to hold our knives 
and forks when we are consuming it. Wrestling 
also may have its uses. I have never had oc- 
casion to learn this art nor had the need to use 
it but far be it from me to judge them who 
Gs... 4% 

I am the mother of two children whom I a: 
hoping to educate in a way to be able to get 
the most out of life for themselves and I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want them to spend their lives 
acquiring the education which they will need to 
fit them to make a living, and only feel fit to 
live when they are ready to die. In my obser- 
vation the majority of the people in this country 
do not have years and years to devote to the 
process of getting an education before they have 
the need to make a living and it is against the 
best 


interests of the people that the young 
should not be fitted to go into business whilk 
they are yet young. Which of us want our 


children to get to the fossil stage before they 
are able to strike out for themselves even if we 


are able to provide for them until that time 
comes? America is far ahead of other countries 
as a whole and it is the people, these same 


people who are educated in these wnladylik: 
colleges and universities who make America. 
Down with such snobbery. 
Grace C. Gorr 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Bathing in Crimea 
Sirs: 

In your vivid summary of H. R. Knicker- 
bocker’s remarks on the U. S. S. R., you refer 
to the relaxations enjoyed by tired Proletarian 
Dictators on the tropical beaches of the Crimea 
as “nude mixed bathing” (Time, Dec. 22). This 
is perhaps partially true. But it would be a 
mistake to lead the sensitive readers of Tr 










bill ($5.00). 
NAME_ 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” _ 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mor., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 
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EW type transmission tower 
ERE is a great market developed by ee of 
Eh i Southern California Edison Com- 
Pe : ee pany, Ltd., and typical of West- 
ple whose buying power is pra : ; 
; ern initiative and progress. This 
high above the average. It , 
tower carries twelve 60,000 volt 
can be served most econom- dieu : j 
; circuits supplying the industrial 
ically by manufacturers who vf ats : 
; districts of metropolitan 
are right here on the ground. ‘ 
A j i Los Angeles. 
To ambitious industry, it is 
the most attractive market 
: in America. 
Anywhere you may locate your Pacific 
i Coast plant within the 55,000 square miles 
; served by Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd., electric power is at once available 
| to you at very low, attractive rates. 
Southern California Edison Company, 
Ltd., with a tremendous investment of 
more than $375,000,000, has been an 
: important factor in the development 


of this great empire. 
~ 
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Among the nationally- 
known consumers of Edison- 
created electric energy in 
this market are: 


Swift and Company, 
Columbia Steel Corp., Met- 
ro-Goldwyn- Mayer Studios, 
Willys-Overland Pacific Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., General Electric 
Co., Union Pacific Ry., American Can Co., 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press, Willard Storage Battery, American Man- 
ganese, American Tile and Encaustic Co., 

Los Angeles Ry., Pacific Electric Ry. 

Information regarding the opportunity in 

Los Angeles County for any specific industry 

will be sent upon request by Industrial De- 
partment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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into believing that a Soviet bathing beach is a 
sort of glorified American bathing beach (with 
couples all jumbled up together) minus those 
essential superficialities, such as bathing suits, 
on which our great civilization is founded. 

The most popular bathing beaches in the — 
Crimea are at Yalta and at Sevastopol The © 
undersigned had the honor four months ago to 
sun himself with “the only Russians who smile” : 
on both of them. “Mixed bathing” (about the 
nudity of which Will Rogers is perfectly correct) q 
consists of a segregation of o’s on one side : 
and of 9’s on the other side of a substantial t 
chinkless, eight-foot board fence. This stops © 
at the water’s edge (similar French barricades 
do not). Such is the force of custom (not 
costume), however, that there is no commingling 
even in the water. 

‘What happens when a moon instead of a j 
sun illumines the scene, is, at any rate, what 
definitely does not happen during the daytime. 

In this respect it would take a greater than I to 
distinguish any undesirable effects of ‘nude 
mixed bathing” not possessed by our own beach 
customs. As far as the desirable effects of the 
Soviet style are concerned, I think anyone who 
has tried it will readily concede .them. 


E. HARTSHORNE Jr. 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Broker to Burglar 
Sirs: 

When the débris of the market-break was 
cleared last December, I had $2,000 left of an 
original $7,000. I asked my broker to send me 
a check for the balance, which was subsequently 
deposited in the Manufacturers Trust. 

Well sir, there was a run on that bank last 
week. I stood in line seven hours before I got 
my money — $1,300. Upon entering my home, 
I was held up in the doorway at the front of two 
guns (one would have been enough) and the 
money taken away. 

And so it goes Mr. Editor. What between the 
brokers, bankers and burglars, what chance has 
John Citizen got? 

RogertT EpwarpD ELLISON 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Had Citizen Ellison left his money in 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. he would 
still have $1,300. Had he sold and banked 
in September instead of December 1929. 
he would have at least $7,000.—Eb. y 


Puukko Knife — 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE ~— the strength of a letter regarding the Li: 
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“Keen Edged Puukko Knife” which Time pub- 


OF INDUSTRY lished last September (True, Sept. 29), a very 


fine gift has come to me. 
There came yesterday, by registered and spe- 


ial deliv il, Kauhava Puukkotehdas, | ; 
Lever Brothers Company has selected Stone & Webster A er So. Se Seton ee i Statist 
Engineering Corporation four times to construct major de- seen, Hand made, six-inch stainless steel blade; the m 
° black ebonite handle with my name emboss 
velopments. Most recent of these is the new plant at Hammond, thereon in gold leaf, and with genuine leather § Sore tl 
Indiana, built from designs of Chas. T. Main, Inc. sheath — it is a knife to behold. ; Twi 
That same letter was copied into the columns lated 
* ° _ * . y Finnis yspapers blished in the 
Our flexible service is immediately available for any problem 2 een rae ae a ee crowd: 
in modern building and engineering. We work from the plans Tell True and you ee ae F. Ost there. 
e ° . . ° ° LL i. 
of others as in this instance, or we will design and build the New Work Dittia, Sida. a 
entire project. ;  —o— offices 
Public v. Funeral Directors taurar 
Sirs: colds : 
BUILDERS and ENGINEERS On p. 40, Tre, Dec. 1, the note on Funeral Aga 
Costs is of interest. Trme’s charges are es- dt 
For The sentially sound. rig ; use 
=~ I doubt, though, if the funeral director is tions- 
BUSINESS LEADERS altogether to blame. He is the offshoot of lavish Lac 
demands, created by sentiment... . 

OF AMERICA Because death is inevitable, the burial busi- den t 
ness has always been looked upon covetously resiste 


by those not in it. The result is, there are need 

STONE & WEBSTER too many operators in the field. Nationally, and, 
the average establishment handles only 55 cases You 
per year. Idle time, insurance, obsolescence, 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION depreciation, taxes go on whether business is om 


done or not.... 
It is interesting to note that where the funeral 


costs are higher, i.e., in the South, collection 
A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED vlna Bagge og lowest. Where the charges FO! 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal average the least, as in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
north Texas, the collection failures are greatest. 
Evidently, the desire for more extravagant 
funerals demonstrates the willingness of bereaved 
SL eR NE A MRE SARE POLAR Re ay RS RR NA I I families to pay for what they want... . 
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LisTERINE attacks 


Statistics show that the office worker is 
the most frequent victim of colds, siniple 
sore throat, and similar infections. 

Twice a day he rides in badly venti- 
lated street cars or buses, frequently 
crowded with coughing people—-germs 
there. 

All morning he works in overheated 
offices, rushes out into the cold to a res- 
taurant filled with others suffering from 
colds and sore throat—germs there. 

Again and again he uses telephones 
used by others with nose or throat infec- 
tions—germs there. 

Lack of exercise, and exposure to sud- 
den temperature changes weaken body 
resistance so that germs gain the upper 
hand. 

You can do a great deal to combat 
colds and sore throat by using full strength 
Listerine as a gargle. On arising and be- 


FOR 5O YEARS THE OUTSTANDING 


Office workers 
gargle 
when you get home 





nwa sient 


Look what’s 
happened here! 


P p 50¢ quality 
Listerine 


Shaving Cream 
nsw Si 






dangerous germs 
associated with colds and sore throat 


reduces the bacterial count on the sur- 
faces of the mouth, 98%. 


fore retiring. Occasionally during the day 
if you feel a cold coming on. And cer- 
tainly on returning from work at night. Gargle every @ hours 
To maintain a cleanly condition in the 
mouth, the occasional gargle is sufficient. 
But when you feel a cold or sore throat 
coming on, physicians ad- 
vise that you repeat the 
gargle every two hours. 

Thus you give nature an 
extra attacking force to fight 
the swiftly multiplying dis- 
ease germs breeding in the 
mouth by millions. 

Keep Listerine handy in 
home and office and us it at 
the first symptom of trouble. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


ANTISEPTIC e 


Reduces mouth germs 98% 
Full strength Listerine is fatal to germs of 
all kinds, including the Streptococcus He- 
molyticus, associated with 
colds and sore throat. Lister- 
ine kills them in 15 seconds 
(fastest killing time accu- 
rately recorded by science). 

Yet Listerine is non-poi- 
sonous, safe to use in any 
cavity, and soothing to tis- 
sue. Inflamed conditions of 
the mouth and throat are 
quickly relieved by it. 

Used as a mouth wash, it 
















GARGLE EVERY 
2 HOURS 


when you feel a 







cold coming on 
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New York rust 
Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $48,000,000 








COMMERCIAL BANKING 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


CORPORATE 
and 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 





100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 








There is some complaint about elaborate 
caskets on the part of the laity... . In our 
present society, constructed as it is, the luxuries 
—and I include fine caskets as such—provide 
employment for skilled artisans, keep a good 
portion of industry spinning. If criticism is 
directed at the use of good caskets I should 
promptly answer that jewelry, tailor-made 


| clothes, 16-cylinder automobiles are likewise 


worthless. .. . 

Of course, the funeral director gets the blame 
for the entire funeral bill. Florists, cemeteries, 
liverymen, telegraph companies, railroad com- 
panies, newspapers, and a host of others, often 
use him as a collection agency. He pays the 
complete bill, awaits the courts for his due. .. . 

This is a larger subject than the public 
realizes. Funeral bills come at awkward times, 
when finances are low, and, unlike automobiles 
and radios. are never wanted. Hence, the job 
of the mortician is often a thankless one, and 
all of them, perforce, are judged by the scoun- 
drels within their ranks. I believe that public 
judgment is more severe toward funeral directors 


| than toward any other business or profession. 


Frep WITMAN 
Editor 
Mortuary Management 
San Francisco, Calif. 


+ 
How to Make $2,500 
Sirs: 

In a recent issue I note a full page advertise- 
ment by the Alexander Hamilton Institute in 
which they purport to possess information, ob- 
tainable for a consideration, by which a $5,000- 
per-year-man can become a $10,000-per-year-man 
(Time, Dec. 1). 

This is very interesting, but in the interests of 
the majority of our population, will you kindly 
urge the Institute to devise a plan whereby a 
$1,500-per-year-man can, by their assistance and 
the grace of God, come into the princely salary 
of $2,500 per year? 

This is a most pressing problem for a large 


| number of people, and I am amazed that the 





Institute or someone else has not recognized its 


importance. 
L. D. MELTON 
Stillwater, Okla. 
A necfarine-vender is not obliged to sell 
apples.—Eb. 


Scott to Webster 


| Sirs: 


I notice on p. 55 of Time, Dec. 15, among 
the ‘“‘Websterisms” you include ‘“‘Sea of upturned 
faces.” I have always associated this expression 
with Sir Walter Scott, who used it in Rob Roy, 
chapter XX, of the audience in Glasgow Cathe- 
dral. Rob Roy appeared in 1817. Unless there 
is record of Webster’s having used the expression 
before that date, is it not probable that he was 
quoting the phrase from Scott’s work? 

Rocer S. BoaRDMAN 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


Scott used the phrase in 1817, Webster 
in 1842.—Eb. 





TIME. | 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce, 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L 
Furth, Wilder Hobson, David W. Hulburd Iles 
Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, 
Frank Norris, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A, 
Schwind, Fred Smith, Dorothea Spieth, S. 
Woolf. c 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies of 
each volume with index are bound and are avail- 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 
of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV 
and XV are now available. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00; aoa, $5.50; aesneen. $6.00. t 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 2d Street, Chicago, III. 
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INVADES A NEW 


The Essex Super-Six Coupe 


It costs no more _ 
to ride in Comfort 


Now you can buy rare riding ease ‘0! 
at prices amazingly low. . . | 


$595 


THE NEW 
SUPER 
SIX 


ESSE 


Coach ‘or Business 
Coupe 





Other body models as attrac- 
tively priced. 
Special equipment extra. 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


Beauty and performance are no longer enough. Now you 
want a car that you can ride in without being exhausted 
after a day’s drive. 

You want wide seats that carry the full quota of passen- 
gers without jamming the: in. Head-room and leg-room 
must be ample. You need the added convenience of adjust- 
able front and rear seats and adjustable steeri-:z wheel. 


You have always been able to get such comfort in cars 
costing thousands of dollars. Now you get it at amazing 


low prices in the Greater Hudson Eight and the New Essex Super-Six. 


Of course, these cars are good looking and give you brilliant performance. But 
you have a right to expect such features in any car. Hudson has built good 
cars for 22 years, Now, larger motors enhance their speed, acceleration, hill- 
climbing and reliability. They are economical in gasoline, oil and repairs. They 





are built to give smooth, top-notch performance for years 
and years. And, on top of all this, they give you Rare 
Riding Comfort. 


When you see these cars at your Hudson-Essex dealer’s 
you will like their smartly done interiors and details 
such as chrome-plated radiator grids. But only when 
you ride in thezn will you realize that Hudson-Essex 
has indeed invaded a new field — added Rare Riding 
Comfort to brilliant performance at prices all can afford. 


$875 


THE GREATER 


HUDSON 8 


Business Coupe 
(Coach $895) 





Other body models as attrac- 
tively priced. 
Special equipment extra. 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 






UDSON ESSEX 


FIELD 


find, 


Pree eo 


Relax as you Ride 
in Hudson ond Essex 


OWNER -MANAGEMENT 
PERMITS EXCLUSIVE 
VALUE ADVANTAGES 


Owner - management enables Hud- 
son-Essex to give you outstanding 
advantages in quality and price. The 
men who are now guiding its des- 
tinies have been with the company 
since its inceotion twenty-two years 
ago. Its department heads and prin- 
cipal distributors are its controlling 
owners. Their independence is 
backed by unusually large resources 
in capital and plant facilities, It 
enables Hudson-Essex to lead in de- 
sign and engineering. It permits 
economies in manufacture and dis- 
tribution that bring exceptional 
quality direct to the public at 
distinct price advantages. 
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S AUTOMATIC there is no need for storage, no “keeping an eye” on 


as sunshine, more automatic than your water supply the fuel supply. And your heating plant, because of 
or your electric light, Bryant Gas Heating is so its one-purpose design, assures you maximum heat- 
effortless that you can forget your furnace room for ing value from the fuel consumed. + Why postpone, 
weeks at a time, yet enjoy ample, dependable heat, even for one more month, “the greatest single 


automatically delivered, automatically con- convenience you can give your home?” + The 


trolled. + A single match is your winter's kind- Bryant Heater & Manufacturing Company, 


ling. Your fuel is delivered only as required — 


17860 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





BRYANT Automatic GAS HEATING 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Jingle Bells 


President Hoover had an opportunity 
last week to bring into play his intense 
interest in child welfare and happiness. 
Not since the romping Roosevelts has the 
White House had such a Christmas cele- 
bration as was given the Hoover grand- 
children—Peggy Anne, 4, Herbert III, 3, 
Joan, six months. No one worked harder 
for their good time than Grandfather 
Hoover. 

On Christmas Eve when President 
Hoover returned to the White House from 
Sherman Square where he had lighted 
Washington’s community tree and broad- 
cast a 37-word holiday greeting to the 
land, there was a dinner for the children 
of the President’s secretaries and aides— 
the three Akerson boys, John Marshall 
Newton, French Strother Jr., Dr. Boone’s 
daughter Suzanne, and the son of Capt. 
Train. Afterwards all the White House 
lights were extinguished and President 
Hoover, carrying a candle like the others, 
led his small guests round and about 
through the darkened rooms singing carols. 
Mrs. Hoover at the end of the procession 
rounded up stragglers. When the lights 
flashed up in the East Room, the Presi- 
dent’s son Allan, home from Harvard 
Business School, officiated in the distribu- 
tion of presents and gimcracks from a huge 
star-topped tree. 

Next morning the Hoovers, old and 
young, were at the breakfast table in 
the State Dining Room when a sudden 
jingling of bells up the chimney pro- 
duced a hush of surprise. While Peggy 
Anne and Herbert III watched in pop- 
eyed amazement, a round, red-cheeked, 
flesh-&-blood Santa Claus with a heavy 
toy pack stepped out on the hearth, ap- 
proached them. (Mrs. Hoover could have 
readily identified him as Lawrence Richie, 
a Hoover secretary who was once a de- 
tective, knows the art of disguise.) When 
Santa Claus Richie offered him a doll from 
his pack, Herbert III scorned it, declared: 
“I’m no girl.” A railroad train set matters 
right. 

q Later in the day President Hoover re- 
ceived a large delegation of newsboys from 
all over the land. One youngster began to 
roister noisily before the President. Repri- 
manded, he apologized to President Hoover 
who said: “That’s all right. There are still 
too few of us who laugh.” 

@ As Christmas presents from President 
& Mrs. Hoover, employes of the White 
House and the Executive Offices received 
wooden ashtrays, penholders, cigaret 
boxes, jewel cases, paper cutters, etc. All 
were made from the 100-year-old timber 
taken from the White House roof when it 


was renewed during the Coolidge era. 
With each gift went a card engraved with 
a bit of free verse. Though unsigned, 
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Wide World 


RAYMOND BENJAMIN 
If George Akerson goes cinema ? 
every recipient knew that Mrs. Hoover 


had written it: 

A pine tree on the hills of Maryland—through 
many summers’ heats and winters’ snows, 
Felled, carted, quartered, sawn, a metamorphosis 

within a week. 
And then a century 

White House walls, 
Unseen, unsung, but one of 


buried deep within the 
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myriads holding firm together the storied 
structure. 

Until, a new age came and replaced steel 
for wood, then months upon the dump, 
The dump cart actually arrived for one 
last ride— 

And then a rescue! Now here I rest upon 

Your desk for a short space; until—the 


waste basket and the fire. 


Then once again I'll go—free smoke before 
free wind—to touch again the hills of 
Maryland. 


q@ President Hoover last week announced 
he was ready to accept an invitation to 
dedicate the Harding Memorial at Marion, 
Ohio. The White House explanation of 
why he had ignored a previous invitation 
(Time, July 28) was that it had not come 
officially under ‘“‘proper auspices” from all 
“the peoples of Ohio.” Another reason 
given was that he did not wish to partici- 
pate until litigation growing out of the oil 
scandals was completed.* Hoke Donithen, 
secretary of the Harding Memorial Asso- 
ciation, at first exclaimed: “Mr. Hoover 
was invited. He refused. He'll never get 
another invitation. We'll wait for Gover- 
nor Roosevelt to dedicate if necessary.” 
Later however the Association ordered a 
meeting for this week at which invitations 
were to be framed under “proper aus- 
pices” not only for President Hoover but 
also for Calvin Coolidge. 

@ Out of the White House last week came 
a report that George Akerson would 
shortly resign as President Hoover’s No. 1 
private secretary to take a better-paying 
position with a cinema company. If Sec- 
retary Akerson should quit, wiseacres pre- 
dicted that Raymond Benjamin+ would be 
taken into the Hoover secretariat. Mr. 
Benjamin is one of that large, faithful 
group who, while not nationally famed 
themselves, are blindly devoted to Herbert 
Hoover, believe he is an administrative 
genius, desire to serve him in any capacity. 
A tall, soft-spoken, bushy-browed son of a 
carpenter, he was a union fiddler in San 
Francisco while studying law. He per- 
formed conspicuous relief work in the 1906 
earthquake. With a big local reputation 
as a smart politician, he was a Hiram 
Johnson man until 1912 when he split to 
stick to Taft. A political sponsor for 
Senator Shortridge, he fought Johnson 
openly in 1926, beat his candidate for the 
Senate. To him as a lawyer has been given 
credit for California’s first act regulating 
public utilities, for its alien land law ex- 
cluding Japanese and for its harsh crim- 
inal syndicalism act. Mr. Benjamin mysti- 
fied political Washington last month when 
he dropped his California law practice and 
without any summons from the White 
House crossed the continent to see what 


*The bribery conviction of Albert Bacon Fall 
is still on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

+tTime last week misprinted his name as “Ben- 
jamin Day.” 
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he could do for his troubled friend and 
President. He was given desk room at 
G. O. P. headquarters with the unofficial 
rating of another political adviser and 
liaison officer. 

—-4— 
Pages’ Dinner 

As custom requires, Vice President 
Charles Curtis gave a Christmas dinner 
last week to the 19 Senate pages (age 
12 to 16) in the Capitol restaurant.* Like- 
wise as custom requires, the pages gave 
the Vice President a Christmas preser*t 
Page Philip J. (“Peewee”) Bassfc 
passed to Vice President Curtis an enoc- 
mous wooden gavel with the statement: 
“We have christened this gavel ‘Dis- 
cipline’ and it is guaranteed to mash ’em 
flat.” 

Contrary to custom, Vice President 
Curtis did not make to his young guests 
a long inspirational speech about “getting 
on in the world.” Instead Page Laureston 
Porter read a poem to the Vice President, 
the composite work of all the pages, en- 
titled: “The Pages’ Christmas Dinner.” 
Excerpts: 

A page may work, but prefers to play, 

And his greatest joy is three meals a day, 

So when Marshall invited the pages to dine 

Not one of the boys was heard to decline... . 

This fine innovation was given each year, 

{4s long as Tom Marshall remained with us here, 

And then came Coolidge, so silent, yet plain. 

Quoth he: “Lads must eat, so let’s choose it 
again.” 

. . . So thus the tradition established in fact 

Decreed a Vice President thereafter shall act. 

Now when Dawes, with his pipe with its inverted 
flue 

Appeared on the scene, which to him seemed 
quite new 

And was told of the dinner which custom decreed 

He promptly assented and ordered a feed. ... 

So it came to pass that when Dawes went away 

A friend of the pages, Charles Curtis, held sway. 

Now he was a boy who made hard times retreat, 

And knows what it means to a youngster to eat. 

So that is the reason we’re merry and gay 

While eating his turkey on this Christmas Day. 


THE CONGRESS 


Partridge for Greene 


Appointed last week by Vermont’s 
Governor Weekst to succeed the late 
Senator Frank Lester Greene was Frank 
Charles Partridge of Proctor, Vt. Senator- 
designate Partridge, 69, president. of Ver- 
mont Marble Co., started as a page in the 
State Senate, was president of his Am- 
herst class (1882, thirteen years before 
Calvin Coolidge), studied law at Colum- 
bia, served the U. S. State Department 
as its solicitor (1890-93). He has held 
minor diplomatic and consular jobs. 

Coincident with the Partridge appoint- 
ment a general Senate election was 
ordered for Vermont on March 31, pre- 
ceded by a party primary March 3. 


*Vice President Curtis was again given 1931 
District of Columbia automobile license No. 111 
which he fancies symbolizes his 1928 victory 
(“won, won, won”), Republican House Leader 
Tilson, Yale graduate of 1891, secured license 
No. Y-o1, No. 7-11 went to superstitious Con- 
gressman Williams of Texas. As usual White 
House cars were licensed from No. 100 to 
No, 110. 

+Governor Wecks will sit as a Representative 
in the next Congress. 


INDUSTRY 
Year’s End 


The year closed with Unemployment 
greater than ever during the current De- 
pression. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, estimated 
that 300,000 more people were out of 
work in December than in November, 
that the jobless now totaled 5,300,000. 
Said he: “We cannot hope for a general 
improvement before March.” 

Developments included the following: 
@ The Associated Press canvassed the 
iand, reported that five billion dollars were 
in the process of being spent on public 
and private works to offset Unemploy- 
ment. 

@ The White House announced that Fed- 
eral construction in 1931 would total 
$724,058,000 compared with pre-Depres- 
sion outlays of about $275,000,000. Ma- 
jor items: roads, $219,922,500; buildings, 
$173,869,000; rivers & harbors, $159,- 
857,000; ship construction $129,920,000. 
@, Congressman Garner of Texas, Demo- 
cratic leader in the House, No. 1 minority 
member of the Ways & Means Committee, 
plumped out for immediate cash redemp- 
tion of the Adjusted Service Compensa- 
tion Certificates held by millions of War 
veterans and their heirs. He contended 
that only one billion dollars would be 
necessary for such payments: that with 
money as cheap as it is the U. S. could 
easily raise this sum; that a billion dollars 
suddenly put in circulation would spur 
the business recovery, besides alleviating 
Unemployment. The Treasury, which 
estimates that three to four billions would 
be required (Time, Dec. 8), earnestly 
urged Administration leaders in the House 
to smother Mr. Garner’s idea. 

@ In New York City the number of job- 
less heads-of-families rose to 59,000, a 
record. Meanwhile the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Committee headed by Banker 
Seward Prosser more than filled its relief 
fund quota by raising $8,269,000, sufficient 
to keep 20,000 fathers at work on non- 
profit-making jobs until May. 

@ In Chicago, relief funds reached $4,- 
500,000. Philadelphia lagged with $950,- 
ooo. Cleveland had $750,000 on hand. 


onan: 





Four Ideas 

There were four notable comments on 
Industry and Labor. 

Baker on Velvet. Newton Diehl 
Baker, discussing technological Unem- 
ployment in Manhattan last fortnight, de- 
clared: “The advantages and gains which 
come from machinery have no right to be 
all velvet to industry unless they are vel- 
vet to society. Industry has no right to 
take all the gains that come from this 
rapid substitution of machine process for 
human hands without bearing a substantial 
part of the consequent dislocation of the 
human element which it causes.” 

Wages v. Dividends. Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, A. F. of L.’s Washington lobbyist, 
argued in Philadelphia: “The wage earner 
has the same right to security of employ- 
ment that the stockholder has to the se- 





curity of dividend payments. . . . Just as 
reserves are accumulated to secure divi- 
dends, there should also be guarantees 
that part of these reserves would be set 
aside to protect the worker in slack times. 
. . . Wage payments in industry in the 
first half of 1930 were below 1929 by 
$707,000,000 while dividend payments in- 
creased over 1929 by $350,000,000.” 

“This Silly Optimism.” From his 
Riverside Church pulpit in Manhattan, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick preached: 
“Individualism in the modern world is 
insanity. Optimism is a dangerous lie. 
If our businessmen were only realists, if 
they ceased this silly optimism, then the 
disastrous consequences of our present 
Pollyanna attitude might be averted... . 
We need the voice and spirit of Jeremiah. 
. . - If-the business brains of this country 
were devoted to social problems rather 
than the making of money, economic life 
could readily be rescued from its inhu- 
manity. .. . Unless we adapt our capi- 
talistic society to the needs of the present 
age and adapt it to social planning and 
control,* some form of Communism will 
inevitably be thrust upon our children. 
Meanwhile verbal attacks on Communism 
will avail us nothing.” 

“Virtue of Idleness.” Irishman George 
William Russell (“AE”) declared in Man- 
hattan: “I’ve a complaint against the 
U.S. It arises out of Longfellow’s ‘Psalm 
of Life.’ That poem is drilled into every 
child. They never forget . . . the line ‘let 
us then be up and doing’ and.America has 
been ‘up and doing’ ever since. That is 
the cause of all your economic problems. 
You are working people so hard that you 
have, naturally, overproduction. You 
should cultivate the adorable virtue of 
idleness. . . .” 


STATES & CITIES 


Confusion at Bismarck 


One cold dawn last week, explosive 
flames spurted from the top floor of North 
Dakota’s four-story brick Capitol at Bis- 
marck. So quickly did they devour tindery 
old boards and plaster and dry bales of 
official papers, that by noon all that was 
left of the 46-year-old building was smok- 
ing rubble. When the State was still part 
of Dakota Territory, frontiersmen traveled 
long western miles to stare in pride and 
wonder at the structure’s once famed 
“gingerbread” architecture. 

Lost in the fire were invaluable masses 
of State papers, tax documents, land and 
mortgage records. Secretary of State 
Robert Byrne dashed in and saved the 
North Dakota Constitution but was badly 
cut by loose glass. Governor George 
Shafer summoned all State officials to an 
emergency conference, declared: “Loss of 
records will result in the greatest confusion 
in the State’s history and years will elapse 
before it is untangled.” Property dam- 
age: $600,000 (covered by insurance). 

The Legislature, ready to meet this week 
in a new War Memorial Building, will be 
asked to rebuild the Capitol immediately. 


*Dr. Dewey’s phrase in his Third Party ap- 
peal to Senator Norris (see p. 12). 
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WOMEN 
Mothers & Daughters 


Able wives of able men help them, while 
they are on the rise, to save money. When 
their men have become tycoons or near- 























International 


DEBUTANTE BAKER 
For her, two inches. 


tycoons, able wives become helpful as 
spenders. So do able daughters. Sons can 
be helpful, too, but their spendings are not 
likely to be so helpful to their fathers. 
Except for really enormous sums for char- 
ity and endowments, men can spend pub- 
licly much less gracefully than women. 
Yet fairly large public spending is good 
for and gratifying to a wealthy man if his 
women do it well for him. If it were en- 
tirely a man’s world there would be no 
débutante parties, no newspaper stories of 
how much Banker So-&-So’s daughter’s 
party cost, how many orchids and cases of 
champagne there were. 

The Christmas holidays, when dancing 
youths are home from school & college, 
is the most propitious time for mothers 
& daughters to perform their parts in 
Society. Among the more spectacular par- 
ties which the women of the nation’s 
affluent conceived, arranged and executed 
last week were the following: 

Washington’s party - of - the - week, 
gauged by size and publicity, was not given 
for a Washingtonian, It was given by Mr. 
& Mrs. Henry Latham Doherty (utilities) 
of Manhattan* for Miss Helen Lee Eames 
Doherty, Mrs. Doherty’s daughter by her 
first marriage. For the past few months 
they have stopped at the Mayflower Hotel, 
in the ballroom of which the début was 
held. Decorations: plants, smilax, poinset- 
tias. Along one side of the room stretched 
a double tier of boxes where sat Vice 
President Curtis and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Gann, Secretary of War & Mrs. Patrick 
Hurley, Papal Marquis George MacDon- 


*But on Washington’s K Street, Mr. Doherty 
has a modest house, known as the Doherty Club 
at which many a famed guest is entertained from 
midnight on after Gridiron Club dinners. 


TIME 
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ald. Also present: The Ministers of Swit- 
zerland, Panama, Albania, Norway, Bo- 
livia, Irish Free State, Nicaragua, Ecuador, 
South Africa. A special train brought 
New Yorkers to the affair. Tall Miss 
Doherty—who speaks seven languages— 








DEBUTANTE HUTTON 


For her, two columns. 


wore a number of bouquets, tossed them 
bridewise to friends. 

Favors were drawn from a miniature 
cathedral in the centre of the supper table. 
Music was furnished by Sidney’s Orches- 
tra, the band selected to play at last year’s 
White House holiday party. Estimated 
cost of the Doherty début: $250,000.* 

Next day Senator George William Nor- 
ris took the opportunity to sermonize on 
the unequal distribution of wealth. Said 
he: “I read with great interest about the 
Doherty ball given here while across the 
street they were feeding the hungry. I 
don’t see how they had the heart to do it.” 

Allan Hoover’s favorite orchestra was 
at the Doherty party, but he went that 
night to a smaller affair (250 guests) given 
by Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board & Mrs. Eugene Meyer Jr. for their 
daughter Elizabeth. It was a post-début 
celebration (Débutante Meyer came out 
the week before). Swankiest elements of 
the guest list: children of the French and 
Belgian Ambassadors; the daughters of 
the Governor of Porto Rico, of the 
Governor General of the Philippines and 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; the son 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Manhattan. Surrounded by liveried 
negroes, Mr. & Mrs. William Robertson 
Coe introduced Natalie Mai Coe to society 
in a setting designed to remind guests that 
one branch of the family had pre-Civil 
War Charleston, S. C., connections. The 
Crystal Room of the Ritz-Carlton was 
decked out to represent a southern garden, 
with a Colonial portico at one end. Addi- 


*Par for a New York début is $11,500 (For- 
TUNE, December). 


tional southern atmosphere was furnished 
by the food (fried chicken, beaten bis- 
cuit) and entertainment (Tapdancer Bill 
Robinson). Guests numbered 300. 

Most spectacular Manhattan function 
was given, also in the Crystal Room, by 
Mr. & Mrs. Franklyn L. Hutton for their 
daughter Barbara. Setting, designed by 
Joseph Urban: a moonlit garden, with 
eucalyptus sprays, silver birches, potted 
roses, a gauze canopy speckled with stars. 
Guests: 1,000. Cost: $100,000. Item: 
2,000 cases of champ oe. 

To an account of ie Hutton ball the 
New York Times gave two columns. A 
two inch paragraph on the same page re- 
ported the début, the same evening, of 
Florence, daughter of potent, conservative 
Banker & Mrs. George Fisher Baker Jr. 
Setting: the Baker home. Guest list: 
small. 

Chicago’s outstanding débutante balls- 
of-the-week were two: Mr. & Mrs. 
Andrew Watson Armour (meats) and 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter Radcliffe Kirk (he 
recently sold his soap company to Procter 
& Gamble) gave a joint, lavish party at 
the Blackstone for their daughters Elsa 
Armour and Beatrice Kirk; Mr. & Mrs. 
Gustavus Franklin Swift (meats) and Mr. 
& Mrs. Huntington Badger Henry (she 
was a Swift) gave a joint, lavish party 
at the Blackstone for their daughters 
Geraldine Swift and Hortense Henry. 

San Francisco. Mrs. Adolph B. 
Spreckels (sugar) chose wrought-iron 
Christmas trees and modernistic reindeer 
as the atmosphere for her daughter 
Dorothy’s début. Guests: 500. 


UTILITIES 
Backfire 

Senator Thomas James Walsh, legisla- 
tive specialist on Oil and on Power, re- 
turned to Washington last fortnight from 
a private business trip to New York to 
mix a fresh brew of political news. Just 
before the Senate recessed for the holi- 
days he introduced a resolution providing 
for a Senate investigation of the Colorado 
shale-oil charges leveled against the De- 
partment of the Ji:terior by Ralph S. 
Kelley (Trme, Oct. 6 ef seq.). 

Last week he swiveled his aim back to 
Power when the new Federal Power Com- 
mission, as its first executive act, dis- 
missed two of its prime employes. Sena- 
tor Walsh along with other “anti-Power 
Trust” members of the Senate considered 
them among the chief defenders of public 
power rights against sharp private power 
companies. 

The men dismissed were Solicitor 
Charles A. Russell (salary $8,000) and 
Chief Accountant William V. King (salary 
$7,500). They were turned out not by 
the full Commission of five but by Chair- 
man George Otis Smith and Commission- 
ers Claude L. Draper and Marcel Garsaud 
organizing as a quorum of three. Also dis- 
missed just as he was submitting his resig- 
nation was Executive Secretary Frank R. 
Bonner, often accused of being too 
friendly and lenient with private power 
companies seeking licenses before the old 
Commission. 
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Between Messrs. Russell & King and 
Secretary Bonner had long raged a war 
of power policy. Solicitor Russell was in- 
tent upon squeezing what he claimed was 
“water from the capitalization of private 
power companies. No less zealous was Ac- 
countant King in making them toe the 
financial mark. The complaints of these 
two against Secretary Bonner and their 
disclosures of the old Commission's 
methods before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Commission were largely re- 
sponsible for subsequent legislation to re- 
organize the Federal Power Commission 
on a full-time non-Cabinet basis (TIME, 
March 10). 

The discharge of Messrs. Russell and 
King stirred Senator Walsh and others to 
loud and threatening protest. Senator 
Walsh bluntly wrote Chairman Smith: 

“I am unable to interpret this action in 
any light except as punishment of two de- 
voted public servants. ... Not a word 
has ever been uttered against either imply- 
ing anything more than excessive zeal in 
safeguarding the interests of the public. 
.. . It isa matter of profound regret that 
the confidence I hoped the country would 
have in the new Commission should be so 
early and so rudely disturbed.” 

At once an insurgent Senate movement 
was on foot to reconsider the confirmation 
of the three Power Commissioners when 
Congress reassembles next week.* Sena- 
tors Borah, Norris, Brookhart, Dill and 
Wheeler. promising support to Senator 
Walsh, clamored to have the question re- 
opened. A report spread that Chairman 
Smith and his two Commissioners, to 
avert a Senate explosion which might blow 
them out of their new jobs, were consid- 
ering re-hiring Messrs. Russell & King. 
Commissioner McNinch, not yet in office, 
wired his “surprise” from North Carolina 
that his colleagues had broken their pledge 
not to deal with personnel until after 
Jan. 1. 

Meanwhile Chairman Smith sought to 
justify the dismissals on the ground that 
they were made “for harmony,” that the 
rival employes “were blackguarding each 
other to their very faces,” that he sup- 
posed Congress wanted “a fresh start 
made.” His promise: “We expect to pro- 
tect the public interest . . . just as effec- 
tively as some of these labeled protectors 
of the public.” 

Significance. These dismissals, to in- 
surgent Republicans and Democrats, 
seemed to dramatize and personalize their 
favorite issue of Power, to build it up for 
presidential 1932. They felt that the oust- 
ings were inspired by President Hoover, 
and served as a large and concrete wedge 
to widen the gap between the Administra- 
tion and the Progressives (see col. 3). 
They recalled that the dismissal of For- 
ester Gifford Pinchot in 1910 which helped 
split the G. O. P. and defeat William How- 
ard Taft in 1912 was just such an incident 
at the time. 


*4 motion to reconsider nominations must be 
made within two legislative days after their 
confirmation, by a Senator recorded as voting 
for them in the first instance. The Power Com- 
missioners were confirmed the day the Senate 
adjourned. 


HUSBANDRY 
Critic Coolidge 
Calvin Coolidge last week indulged in 
his first major criticism of President 
Hoover. Just as the Federa! Farm Board 
was preparing to spend its latest $150,- 
000,000 in the wheat pit to peg prices, 





DIGGER COoOLIDGE 


“If we could have the courage .. .” 


Citizen Coolidge dug at the whole policy 
of Government stabilization in one of his 
daily news-syndicate articles. Never per- 
sonally fond of President Hoover,* Citizen 
Coolidge wrote: 

In the general field of agriculture, gov- 
ernment interference in an attempt to 
maintain prices out of the Treasury is 
almost certain to make matters worse in- 
stead of better. It disorganizes the whole 
economic fabric. It is a wrong method 
because it does not work. It is better for 
every one in the end to let those who 
have made losses bear them than to try 
to shift them on to some one cise. If we 
could have the courage to adopt this prin- 
ciple our recovery would be expedited. 
Price fixing, subsidies and government 
support will only produce unhealthy busi- 
ness. 

This broad criticism of President Hoo- 
ver’s No. 1 farm policy caused much co- 
vert commotion in Washington. At the 
White House the “palace guards” (as the 
Hoover secretaries and advisers are called) 
vowed that it was Citizen Coolidge’s open- 
ing bid for presidential consideration next 
year. Western agrarians openly mocked 
the attack on the Farm Board, called Mr. 
Coolidge “the farmers’ arch-enemy.” 
Meanwhile most Eastern editorial com- 
ment agreed with Critic Coolidge, in- 
veighed all the louder against price stabili- 
zation as a crook-headed economic prin- 
ciple on which President Hoover, sooner 
or later, must do a politically painful 
about-face. 

Federal Farm Board Chairman Legge 
courteously replied: ‘“Mr. Coolidge or any- 
one else has the prerogative of expressing 
his own opinion. However, I believe the 
Farm Board is doing helpful work.” 


Not so courteous, however, was Chair- 
man Legge toward other critics. When 


*After the 1928 eléction President Coolidge 
was asked what he proposed to do about Muscle 
Shoals. His sarcastic reply: ‘Nothing, I'll leave 
that to the superman.” 


John Simpson, new president of the Farm- 
ers Union, charged the Board with delib- 
erately depressing farm prices, Mr. Legge 
hotly retorted: “You can say to Mr. Simp- 
son that any man making that statement 
is an unmitigated liar, and say it with my 
compliments !” 

Mr. Simpson’s answer: “I feel I could 
win over you in any name-calling contest. 
I’ve driven mules and called hogs. . . .” 

Senator Borah warned against “the day 
of reckoning” when the Farm Board comes 
to sell its wheat at a loss. Chairman Legge 
replied: “Don’t ask me to discuss cyclones. 
You know how scientists have defined a 
cyclone as superheated hot air that always 
runs amuck.” 


Meanwhile the Farm Board’s wheat 
stabilization operations produced topsy- 
turvy economic results. In the face of a 
falling world market the Board bought 
Chicago wheat around 76¢ per bu., pegged 
the domestic price at that level. George S. 
Milnor, president of Grain Stabilization 
Corp., declared: “Domestic conditions do 
not justify lower prices and this company 
will continue . . . to maintain the present 
or a higher level.” 

Winnipeg wheat, out in the world mar- 
ket, slumped 26¢ to 28¢ per bu. under the 
Chicago level. Liverpool prices, normally 
15¢ per bu. above the Chicago price, were 
15¢ below, at an 1896 low record. No one, 
not even Critic Coolidge, could say that 
price-fixing of wheat was not working at 
least temporarily. 

But the artificially high U. S. price cre- 
ated a new threat—namely, nullification 
of the 42¢ wheat tariff. If the world price 
dropped another 1o¢ to 15¢ per bu. money 
could be quickly made by shipping wheat 
into the U. S. and selling it to the Farm 
Board. Chairman Legge wrote to Senator 
Capper thus: 

“This wheat situation seems to be get- 
ting worse every day. Inasmuch as [U. S.] 
millers will always pay a premium for 
Manitoba wheat, any further decline in the 
[world] market will probably result in 
wheat being imported from Canada. Prob- 
ably the most effective method of dealing 
with this would be a temporary embargo 
on wheat imports.” 


Senator Capper promised to sponsor a 


resolution for a wheat embargo as the 
next adjunct to Stabilization. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Lucas, Norris et al. 


Hollow-eyed old Senator Norris of 
Nebraska received a greeting card last 
week from plump young Robert H. Lucas, 
executive director of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, wishing him “a bright 
and happy Christmas.” But Senator Nor- 
ris knew that Mr. Lucas did not really 
wish him any such thing. The card had 
gone out along with cards to all other 
names on Mr. Lucas’ list of potent Re- 
publicans. Mr. Lucas had meant to cross 
Senator Norris off the list. His private 


opinion had been exposed that Senator 
Norris, who supported Alfred Emanuel 
Smith in 1928, was not a Republican but 
a Democrat; also exposed was the fact 
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that Mr. Lucas secretly fought the Sena- 
tor’s re-election in November by circulat- 
ing a barroom cartoon and other litera- 
ture which he paid for covertly with his 
own money (TIME, Dec. 29). 

Pushed into the open by Senator Nye’s 
campaign investigating committee, Mr. 
Lucas blurted out his full feelings and de- 
clared, just about the time Senator Norris 
was reading his Christmas card, that there 
was “a growing cancer in the vitals of the 
Republican party” which should be ex- 
cised. He meant, of course, Senator Nor- 
ris and all his insurgent ilk. 


Insurgent Chorus. If exposure of 
Mr. Lucas’ somewhat shady political trick 
had been provocative, this “cancer” re- 
mark was even more so. Near Senator 
Norris, and like him dependent upon the 
Republican party for preferred position 
in the Republican-organized Senate, sits 
insurgent Senator Borah. “Let them get 
out of the party, those who have disgraced 
it!’ boomed Senator Borah. “I don’t 
know what our [insurgent] group will do 
about voting with the Democrats, but I 
know I won’t. .. . Who can read any one 
out of the party? I’ve been read out off 
and on for 30 years!” 

Insurgent Senator Brookhart of Iowa 
erupted: “Mr. Robert H. Lucas says there 
is a cancer in the Republican party and 
that it must be cut out. He is right, but 
doesn’t recognize the cancerous part. The 
personal head of this cancerous growth is 
Andrew W. Mellon. Robert H. Lucas is 
only a little malignant wart under the toe- 
nail of this big personality... .” 


Insurgent Senator Howell, Nebraskan 
colleague of Senator Norris, repeated his 
cry of the week before: “Propriety, eth- 
ics, common sense, the good of the Repub- 
lican party demand that Mr. Lucas step 
down and out!” 

Insurgent Senator Cutting of New Mex- 
ico declared: “Mr. Lucas ... is merely 
an employe of the Republican National 
Committee. The responsibility for actions 
lies higher up. 

“The trouble with the gentlemen whom 
Mr. Lucas represents is that they fail to 
remember that the Republican party does 
not belong to the President of the United 
States, the national chairman and a few 
dozen members of the National Com- 
mittee. It belongs to the Republican 
voters. ... 

“This [attack on Norris] constitutes 
political thuggery. The decent element 
in the Republican party believed that this 
sort of thing had ended with the Harding 
régime... .” 


Great Distinction. So much outcry 
moved Executive Director Lucas to at- 
tempt a conciliatory answer. “There is 
the greatest distinction in the world be- 
tween Senator Borah and Senator Norris,” 
said he. “Senator Borah has ably and 
consistently supported Republican nomi- 
nees for President; Senator Norris has 
opposed them. And this is exactly the 
basis of my opposition to Senator Norris. 
I have no quarrel with... any other 
Senator who affiliates himself with the 
Republican party. With the exception of 
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Senator Norris they all supported the Re- 
publican party and its nominees in 1928.” 
To this overture the Insurgents re- 


mained cold. And the Lucas-Insurgent 
exchanges were only one phase of the 
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International 
NEBRASKA’S NORRIS 
He prefers to bore from within. 


week-long furor of statement and counter- 
statement. 

“Demagog!” Another phase opened 
when Representative Will Wood of Indi- 
ana, the withered little chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, emerged from a consultation with 
President Hoover and declared: “Norris 
is not a Republican. He is not even a 
Democrat! He is a consummate dema- 
gog! He is nothing but a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing! We have been palliating and pet- 
ting these fellows like Norris long 
enough!” 


Ferocity. In all the vocabulary of 
politics, no epithet so enrages most poli- 
ticians as calling them “demagogs.” And 
in national politics, a statement issued by 
an Administration man on the steps of 
the White House is commonly construed 
as voicing the President’s sentiments. 
Hence it was with a loose-worded ferocity 
seldom exhibited by the chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that Senator 
Norris retorted to Mr. Wood by accusing 
President, Hoover of personally approving 
the “conspiracy.” “Cowardly ... un- 
derhanded . . . disreputable were 
some of the epithets the ghosty Nebraskan 
spat out in the direction of the White 
House. “I was fighting for the Repub- 
lican party and its upbuilding and puri- 
fication when Mr. Hoover himself was 
a resident and voter of Great Britain... . 
When he came to this country from Great 
Britain he became a Democrat. .. . He 
remained a Democrat until he secured a 
public office under a Republican Adminis- 
tration. . . . I concede he has a right to 
change his politics as often as he changes 
office if he wants to, but I haven’t found 
it necessary to do that myself.” 





Third Party? Replies by the Messrs. 
Wood and Lucas divesting President Hoo- 
ver of any part or position in the Norris 
affair were obscured by the next develop- 


ment: talk of a Third Party. With Con- 
gress not sitting and little other news being 
made during the holidays, the press gave 
great space to an “invitation” to Senator 
Norris from much-respected old Philos- 
opher John Dewey of Columbia University 
to form and lead a new national political 
party which would offer “social planning 
and social control” in opposition to the 
“rugged individualism” of the Republicans 
and indistinguishable doctrine of the Dem- 
ocrats. This new party should put a 
Presidential candidate in the field for 
1932, said Mr. Dewey, and by 1940 it 
ought to be in control of the nation. 

Sudden Silence. Puzzling to many 
citizens must have been the sudden quiet 
that fell upon the Insurgent and Regular 
combatants immediately after Philosopher 
Dewey’s exhortation. Senator Norris 
softly passed the matter off by saying, 
“Tsn’t that funny?” He promised to pro- 
pose a Constitutional amendment doing 
away with the Electoral College, letting 
the People elect their President directly. 
Only thus, said he, would an independent 
have a chance. He also railed gently 
against Owen D. Young as the candidate 
of what is called the Power Trust and 
plunked mildly for New York’s Governor 
Roosevelt as a “progressive” Democrat 
who would probably “appeal most” to 
himself & friends. 

Republican regulars said nothing. Ex- 
ecutive Director Lucas rested quietly in 
the bosom of his family at Louisville. At 
the White House not even a political 
mouse stirred. 

The Significance. Third-party talk is 
a sobering thing, especially when a real 
split in a party has become visible. Split 
already on Prohibition, the Republican 
regulars last week had real cause to won- 
der what they would do if the Insurgents 
should decline to vote with them in organ- 
izing the next Congress, where the Repub- 
lican majorities are paper-thin already. 
Worse, what if those thin majorities and 
this widening breach were replicas of what 
happened in the years 1910 and 1912? 
Then the G. O. P. lost Congress, split at 
its presidential nominating convention, 
allowed the Presidency to fall between the 
stools of Taft and Roosevelt into the lap 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

To professionally political Insurgents, 
thought of a third party was sobering for 
other reasons. The time to bring forth a 
new political organism is obviously right 
after, not long before, the two old parties 
have published their platforms and nom- 
inated their men for a Presidential elec- 
tion. And while the Regulars are kept 
in a state of anxious uncertainty, much 
fruitful threatening, much boring-from- 
within may be accomplished; so much, 
indeed, that to Insurgent leaders like Nor- 
ris and Borah. who could be sure in any 
showdown of retaining their satisfying 
Senate committee chairmanships, the for- 
mation of a new party may seem unneces- 
sary after all. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
D’Abernon On Gold 


Gold may well be Question of the Year 
in 1931. What heads of central banks all 
over the world are going to do about gold 
is just now their closest secret, the subject 
of earnest, secret conferences (Time, Dec. 
1 & Dec. 15). Last week England’s noted 
elder economist Viscount d’Abernon of 
Stoke d’Abernon, who was her Ambassa- 
dor to Germany directly after the War, 
spoke up, as more active financiers cannot 
very well do. 

Said he: “This depression is the 
stupidest and most gratuitous in history!” 

All the existing essential circumstances 
“except monetary wisdom,” he declared, 
favor a return to prosperity and well 
being. Gold is the thing about which 1930 
was stupid, about which 1931 must be 
wise. 

“The explanation of our anomalous 
situation,” declared Lord dAbernon, “is 
that the machinery for handling and 
distributing the product of labor has 
proved inadequate. The means of pay- 
ment provided by currency and credit have 
fallen so short of the amount required by 
increased production that a general fall 
in prices has ensued. 

“This has not only caused a disturbance 
in the relations between buyer and seller, 
but has gravely aggravated the situation 
between debtor and creditor. The gold 
standard, which was adopted with a view 
to obtaining stability of price, has failed 
in its main function. In the meantime 
people wrangle about fiscal remedies and 
similar devices of secondary importance, 
neglecting the essential question of stabil- 
ity in standard of value.” 

Most startling, provokingly cryptic was 
Lord d’Abernon’s conclusion: “The situa- 
tion could be remedied within a month by 
joint action of the principal gold-using 
countries through the taking of necessary 
steps bythe central banks.”’ This amounted 
to saying that if things do not look up 
within 30 days five men will be largely 
to blame: 

Governor Montagu Collet Norman of 
the Bank of England. 

Governor Eugene Meyer of the Federal 
Reserve Board (U. S.). 

Governor Clement Moret of the Bank 
of France. 

Governor Bonaldo Stringher of the 
Bank of Italy. 

Governor Hisaakira Hijikata of the 
Bank of Japan. 





¢ ——— 


Man Of The Year 
(See front cover) 

To which of his fellowmen might a 
discerning citizen of the world point as 
Man of the Year? 

Most worldwide concern of the year was 
the Depression, its U. S. focus Wall Street. 
Down there no man carried a bigger load, 
none fought the Boojum more effectively 
than Albert Henry Wiggin, sagacious, re- 
sourceful, confidence-inspiring board chair- 
man of Chase National Bank. But other 
great bankers carried great loads. 


In winning the four major golf cham- 
pionships, Robert Tyre Jones Jr. was easily 
Sportsman of the Year. The Nobel Prize 
winners, especially the onetime newshawk 
Sinclair Lewis who is the first U. S. litter- 
ateur to receive the accolade, were Men 
of the Year. But the work for which they 
were honored was done in other years. 

Potential Statesmen of the Year were 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald and those who helped him make the 
London Naval Treaty. But they failed 
in what they tried to achieve—reduction 
of five navies—and had to compromise on 
limitation of three. 

Surely one Statesman of the Year was 
Josef Vissarionovitch Dzhugashvili, called 
Stalin (pronounced Stahl-yn), Dictator of 





Underwood & Underwood 
ViscoUNT D’ABERNON 
“This depression is the stupidest and most 
gratuitous in history!” 


(See col. 1) 


Russia. By “dumping” (or its practical 
equivalents) Stalin has sown uneasiness 
among “the enemy.” With his ruthless 
Five-Year Plan he has wiped Unemploy- 
ment from the map of Russia (as Scot 
MacDonald could not do in Britain). 
Finally Stalin, who for years ruled Russia 
obscurely as a “political boss” (General 
Secretary of the Russian Communist 
Party), has just thrown off this mask, as- 
sumed public office for the first time 
during his dictatorship, and proved who is 
absolute master of some 150,000,000 
people by kicking into oblivion their nomi- 
nal Prime Minister, luckless Comrade 
Alexey Rykov (Time, Dec. 29). 

Germany’s Adolf Hitler, with his mobi- 
lization of 6,401,210 unexpected Fascist 
votes, was a Man of the Year insofar as 
he personified a great cause of unrest in 
the western world. But Herr Hitler’s flash 
in the pan has at least temporarily been 
smothered by old President Paul von 
Hindenburg. 

The year 1930 was a memorable one for 
the world’s most potent criminal, Alphonse 
(“Scarface Al”) Capone of Chicago. He 


emerged from jail, having served a nine- 
month term for a minor offense (gun- 
carrying), and though widely publicized 
managed to remain at large. 

Curiously, it was in a jail that the year’s 
end found the little half-naked brown man 
whose 1930 mark on world history will 
undoubtedly loom largest of all. It was 
exactly twelve months ago that Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi’s Indian National 
Congress promulgated the Declaration of 
Indian Independence (Time, Jan. 13). It 
was in March that he marched to the sea 
to defy Britain’s salt tax as some New 
Englanders once defied a British tea tax. 
It was in May that Britain jailed Gandhi 
at Poona. Last week he was still there, 
and some 30,000 members of his Inde- 
pendence movement were caged elsewhere. 
The British Empire was still wondering 
fearfully what to do about them all, the 
Empire’s most staggering problem. 

“Cold English Brains.” A British 
journalist of standing lateiy re-visited 
India and reported his findings to North 
American Newspaper Alliance. Journal- 
ist Henry Noel Brailsford is a graduate of 
Glasgow University, where he remained 
for 2 time as assistant professor of Logic. 
Later he was a leading writer for the Man- 
chester Guardian, a member of the Car- 
negie International Commission in the 
Balkans (1913), and editor of the New 
Leader (1922-26). 

“In India I saw what no one is likely 
to see again,” reported Briton Brailsford. 
“Bombay obeyed two governments. 

“To the British Government, with all its 
apparatus of legality and power, there still 
were loyal the European population, the 
Indian sepoys, who wear its uniform, a few 
of the merchant princes, and the older 
generation of the Moslem minority. 

“The rest of Bombay’s population has 
transferred its allegiance to one of the 
British Government’s too numerous pris- 
oners: Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Carefully Briton Brailsford described 
the system of parallel government in Bom- 
bay, whereby members of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress themselves marshal and 
police their demonstrations. He reported 
that the Gandhiwomen who picket’ shops 
selling British goods, and who fling them- 
selves down to be trodden on by any 
Indian determined to enter, will stand 
aside for occidental shoppers. ‘The shop- 
keepers themselves signed a requisition to 
the effect that they made no complaint 
against this peaceful picketing, and for a 
time there were few arrests.” 

In and around Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Delhi and Benares, Mr. Brailsford exam- 
ined many Indian men and women bearing 
“wounds on the feet or bruises on the 
stomach, made with the butt end of a 


rifle . . . one man with a terribly swollen 
arm, fractured or dislocated, hanging in a 
sling . . . a woman [with] a badly swollen 


face caused by a blow.” 

In the opinion of Briton Brailsford, 
“cold English brains” devised the system 
whereby bands of native police, especially 
in the rural districts, set upon individual 
Indian men & women and beat them. “The 
execution [of this plan] was left to hotter 
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heads and rougher hands,” notably to 
Mohuntal Shah, chief Indian official of the 
Borsad Taluka in Kaira District, who, Mr. 
Brailsford reports, has not only presided 
at numerous pouncings and beatings, but 
also “occasionally assisted with a heavy 
walking stick.” 

Individual beatings are applied, in the 
main, to extort from the victim his land 
tax. Mr. Brailsford traveled through dis- 
trict after district where the peasants had 
taken and kept this vow: 

“We will pay no taxes until Gandhi is 
released from jail.” 

For Mr. Gandhi, for the Mahatma, for 
St. Gandhi, for Jailbird Gandhi not thou- 
sands but millions of individual Indians 
are taking individual beatings which they 
could escape by paying what His Majesty’s 
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Keystone 
HENRY NoeEt BRAILSFORD 


“In India I saw what no one is likely to 
see again.” 


Government call, quite accurately, ‘“nor- 
mal taxes.” 

Physical extortion, even of taxes, is in 
law virtually everywhere a crime. Briton 
Brailsford reports that the Indian agents 
of the British Government have pursued 
tax evaders out of British India into the 
native State of Baroda and beaten them 
there. This is a crime for which the Man 
of the Year in Yerovila Jail at Poona is 
to blame. 

He is to blame because, although His 
Majesty’s Government have got him in a 
jail staffed by British jailers, they have not 
yet stopped him from producing writings 
which are smuggled out somehow, week 
after week, to his people. 

What Chance Success? The Viceroy 
of India last week admitted at Calcutta 
that “some concessions” will have to be 
made to the Indian Nationalism, which for 
twelve months he has been trying to stamp 
out. Meantime, in London, before ad- 
journing for the holidays, the Indian 
Round Table Conference decided “in prin- 
ciple” that the upper and lower houses of 
the new Indian Legislature which they are 
trying to create, shall be called the “Sen- 
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ate” and the “House of Representatives.” 

The Irishmen asked independence but 
were content with the “Irish Free State,” 
which has a “President” and a “Senate.” 
If Indians would be content with so little, 
it is still not likely that Britons would 
grant it. Up to last week the Round Table 
Conference had not touched the red-hot 
question of India’s status. 

The Conference had touched, and 
showed signs of splitting on the question 
of Hindu-Moslem representation in the 
new legislature. India’s 70,000,000 mos- 
lems are “the largest minority in the 
world.” When the Aga Khan, No. 1 Indian 
Moslem, left London for Paris (he has a 
home in Paris) last week, it was rumored 
and denied that he was not gone “for the 
holidays” but to India for momentous con- 
sultations. 

Stock reasons why Britain must hold 
India: 1) “she cannot relinquish her 
trust”; 2) deprived of the Pax Britannica, 
India would be torn with Hindu-Moslem 
civil war; 3) “Britain is the only sure 
defense of the Untouchables,’ some 
45,000,000 souls; 4) politically Indians 
are too “childish” to rule themselves. 

In India Last Week: 

@, The Viceroy re-imposed his decree gag- 
ging the Indian press (Time, May 12) 
which he lifted when criticism became 
keen. 

q@ A newspaper straw vote among the 
occidental community in Bombay brought 
1,000 ballots, 830 of them for granting 
India “dominion status.” 

@ The Indian National Congress main- 
tained its grip on the entire native market 
for foreign cloth in Bombay (several hun- 
dred shops), which has been closed for six 
months. Nevertheless Bombay (chief 
commercial city) and Bombay Presidency 
are not India, and imports to the entire 
continent fell only 25% during the first 
eight months of 1930. Mr. Gandhi’s boy- 
cott is credited with reducing imports 
(i. e., sales by Britain) 5%, the rest of the 
decline, 20%, being charged to ‘“Depres- 
sion.” 

@ Strikes and mass demonstrations -have 
decreased in frequency throughout India, 
but in the punjab (north) and Calcutta 
(east), the districts furthest from Gandhi- 
land proper (the Bombay Presidency ), the 
Government faces much spontaneous vio- 
lence: assaults, attempted assassinations, 
assassinations of British officials, particu- 
larly the military. The British Inspector 
General of Prisons in Bengal (east) was 
recently assassinated. 

@ In Burma Province a force of 1,000 
well-armed native rebels swept through 
the villages of southeast Tharrawaddy, 
murdered British Forest Ranger H. V. W. 
Fields Clarke. British and Indian troops 
including the famed East Kent Buffs, 
scourge of many an Indian uprising, moved 
against them. In London Mr. U BaPe, 
Burmese representative at the Round 
Table Conference, sought to exonerate his 
countrymen on the ground that despatches 
said the rioters wore “only blue pajama 
bottoms.” “That dress is not Burmese,” 
said he severely. “It approaches more 
nearly the Shan dress.” 

@ Correspondents nearly all believe that if 








the British Parliament (on a recommenda- 
tion from the Round Table) grants India 
full “dominion status,” the Gandhite Inde- 
pendence Movement can be diverted into 
that channel. 

If, however, the name only of “do- 
minion status” is granted (with its implicit 
“right of secession” temporarily reserved), 
there is about an even chance that the In- 
dian National Congress can be _ horn- 
swoggled into quiescence. 

If, finally, the Round Table breaks 
down, enough spontaneous violence is ex- 
pected to give His Majesty’s Government 
enough provocation to use at strategic 
points the weapon of massacre, so effec- 
tive when Brigadier-General Dyer sprayed 
with machine gun bullets and killed some 
400 Indians at Amritsar in 1919. General 














OP.G A. 
THE AGA KHAN 
. quietly to Paris or momentously to 
India? 


Dyer received the censure of the House 
of Commons by a vote of 230 to 129, was 
endorsed by the House of Lords 129 to 86, 
and finally accepted from the Morning 
Post a large sum of money spontaneously 
made up by individual Britons. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Make Yourself Necessary” 


Trouble with the circulation in their 
legs brought two great men low last week. 
“Papa” Joffre, victor of the Marne, lay 
dying in Paris of gangrene caused by 
arteritis (swelling of an artery) which has 
bothered him for several months (see p. 
16). In London Lord Melchett, Zionist, 
greatest British chemical tycoon, died of 
phlebitis—inflammation of a vein. 

Alfred Moritz Mond, first Baron Mel- 
chett of Landford, was born in Farnworth, 
Lancashire. Like John Pierpont Morgan 
and many another tycoon, he inherited the 
basis of his fortune. His father was the 
famed Jewish chemist Dr. Ludwig Mond 
of Cassel, Germany, who went to Great 
Britain with a new, cheap method of mak- 
ing & bottling soda water, later with Sir 
John Brunner formed the chemical firm 
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of Brunner, Mond & Co. Alfred Mond 
was educated at Cheltenham, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh University. For a short 
time he practiced law, gave that up to 
enter his father’s business. In 1906 he 
was elected to Parliament, earned the 
nickname of “What-What” from his habit 
of punctuating his speeches (he spoke 
with a pronounced lisp) with that nervous 
interjection. From chemicals, his business 
interests branched out to coal and partic- 
ularly nickel. He became violently in- 
terested in Zionism and the “rationaliza- 
tion” of industry, mass production. 

The War brought “What-What” fame 
and great wealth. He was a member of 
David Lloyd George’s Coalition Cabinet 
(1916-22). His companies furnished 
three-fourths of the nitrate of ammonia 
used in British explosives, besides enor- 
mous quantities of poison gas, glycerine, 
cordite, nickel. 

Last October he resigned his chairman- 
ships of the council and political commit- 
tee of the Jewish Agency in Palestine, 
branding the Palestine Policy of the Mac- 
Donald Government “an act of almost 
unparalleled ingratitude and _ treachery 
committed by a government toward a 
credulous and harassed people.” 

In 1926, dissatisfied with the policies 
of Lloyd George, he switched from the 
Libera! to the Conservative Party. Grate- 
ful Stanley Baldwin gave him a peerage 
in 1928. As supporters for his escutcheon 
Lord Melchett chose an Oxford doctor of 
science holding aloft a measuring glass and 
a laborer with a pick on his shoulder, 
with the motto: “Make yourself neces- 
sary,” a maxim which he lived up to con- 
spicuously in his own lifetime. 


® 








Soccering Bishop 
There once was a bishop 
Who tossed every dish up 
The moment he sat down to table. 
At juggling with prunes 
And fresh macaroons 
He was really exceedingly able. 
—Episcopal Limerick. 

Equally able is Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Foley Winnington Ingram, Bishop 
of London, Knight, Dean of the Chapels 
Royal, Chaplain of the London Rifle 
Brigade, D.D., LL. D. Last week, aged 72, 
this spry alumnus of Marlborough College 
played for the old school in a valiant Old 
Boys’ soccer match staged on the law of 
the Bishop’s residence, Fulham Palace. 

Soccering well the Rt. Hon. & Rt. Rev. 
scored three of his victorious team’s eight 
goals. Score 8 to 4. Festivities followed 
in the Palace. 

A frequent feat of the Soccering Bish- 
op: playing tennis with his friend Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody. 

a an 


“Scotland in Eclipse” 


A critique of Scotland in general, Sir 
Harry Lauder in particular, was published 
last week by eminent Scottish Lawyer 
Andrew Dewar Gibbs, entitled Scotland in 
Eclipse. 

Recalling that Sir Harry’s impersona- 
tions include an idiot Scotch boy who 
drools into a kitchen bowl, and a Scotch- 
man who constantly wipes his nose with 


his sleeve, and that Sir Harry’s principal 
joke is still the one about stinginess, Critic 
Andrew Dewar Gibbs summed up: 

“In the face of such revolting abject- 
ness of spirit [as Sir Harry’s], criticism 
can but hang its head and be dumb.” 

Sought out by London reporters, asked 
to comment, Sir Harry began to chuckle, 
broke into a giggle, finally roared with 
laughter—his only comment. Critic Gibbs 
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International 
PREMIER LANG 
New South Welshmen were relieved. 
(See col. 3) 

flays his countrymen in general for re- 
acting to jibes or criticism which they 
feel keenly “by a sham display of pre- 
tended amusement.” 





o— 
Sweet-Escott v. Von Spee 

Governor of the idyllic Fiji Isles from 
1g12 until 1918 was Sir Ernest Bickham 
Sweet-Escott. 

“Toward the end of 1914,” said he in 
England last fortnight, “I received a mes- 
sage that Von Spee’s squadron was head- 
ing toward the Fijis and was only a day’s 
voyage away. 

“T knew that any wireless message sent 
from Fiji would be intercepted by the Ger- 
man warships, so I gave instructions for 
the following words to be wirelessed in 
English to H. M. S. Australia, flagship of 
the Australian fleet: THANKS FOR 
MESSAGE. SHALL EXPECT YOU 
EARLY TOMORROW. 

“T had no idea where the Australia 
might be, and I learned afterward that it 
was nearly 2,000 miles away from the 
Fijis. 

“We found out later that things hap- 
pened exactly as we had calculated, for we 
intercepted a letter from a German officer 
on one of the ships which read: 

“<So the British bulldog was waiting 
for us ’round the corner. How kind of 
them to let us know of the trap in time 
and what a fool of a governor to give the 
show away! When Von Spee was informed 
he laughed heartily, and we steamed off 
full speed in the opposite direction.’ ” 





AUSTRALIA 
Lang’s Lady Friends 


The Commonwealth was saved from 
financial shipwreck last week when the 
$140,000,000 conversion loan, vitally 
needed to straighten out Australia’s 
tangied finances (TIME, Sept. 17, et ante), 
was oversubscribed by $8,750,000 from 
117,000 subscribers. The treasury proudly 
announced that 103,000 subscribers had 
sent $95,000,000 in cash or checks. Said 
J. E. Fenton, Acting Prime Minister in 
the absence of James Henry Scullin (on 
his way back last week from the Imperial 
Conference at London): ‘I am very hope- 
ful that if we continue to pull together we 
will soon come out of the black cloud of 
depression and enjoy the sunlight of pros- 
perity.” 

Important as the success of the loan was 
for the whole Australian Commonwealth, 
New South Welshmen were more excited 
over the unsuccessful attempt of N. S. W. 
Premier J. T. Lang last week to appoint 
60 of his Laborite friends to the State 
Legislative Council (Upper House). 

As a Laborite, Premier Lang has found 
every Socialist bill he has tried to pass 
blocked by the Legislative Council. In 
New South Wales, an exception to other 
Australian States, the members of the Up- 
per House are not elected by the voters 
but appointed for life by the Governor at 
the suggestion of the Premier. Premier 
Lang announced that, just as the late great 
Herbert Asquith pushed his Parliament 
Bill (curtailing the veto power of the 
Lords over money bills) through the Brit- 
ish House of Lords by threatening to cre- 
ate enough new Liberal Peers to override 
Conservative opposition, he (Mr. Lang) 
would appoint enough new Councilors not 
only to guarantee passage of his laws but, 
worse, to pass a special law abolishing the 
Council itself without a popular refer- 
endum. Final threat to horrify Conserva- 
tive New South Welshmen, Premier Lang 
announced that the new Councilors would 
be 60 of his “women friends.” Political 
opponents, defenders of the Legislative 
Council, rushed to the courts with de- 
mands for a permanent injunction. 

They got it last week. Chief Justice 
Street, of the High Court of New South 
Wales, to which Premier Lang plans an 
appeal, held “that the Constitution of New 
South Wales requires a specified manner 
and form for the passage of legislation 
abolishing the Council, which form in our 
opinion is a _ referendum.” Observers 
doubted whether, now that abolition of 
the Upper House is impossible without a 
referendum, Premier Lang’s 60 lady 
friends will ever become Councilors. 


FRANCE 
Joffre 


The French are fond of almost nobody, 
but they have been fond of Joseph Jacques 
Césaire Joffre ever since Paris was saved 
at the Battle of the Marne. 

Who won the battle is not the point. 
That will all be threshed out again for the 
hundredth time when Marshal Joffre’s 
memoirs are published posthumously. 
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The point is that last week all France 
Jearned with an emotion hardly to be con- 
veyed in words that on Dec. 19 the Mar- 
shal had sustained an amputation of his 
right foot, had been suffering the most 
terrible pain, yet had commanded: “Do 
not let people know until Christmas has 
passed.” 

Such a man the French called “Papa” 
Joffre, and he responded with a fatherly 
love. The announcement, by his doctors, 
that in their opinion the death of Marshal 
Joffre was imminent cast a shadow deeper 
and more appalling than any since the 
War. Clemenceau was the “Tiger,” the 
atheist, the master. Foch was the strate- 
gist, the Catholic, the messiah of battle 
whose military vision seemed to come at 
times from a Supernatural Power. Also 
a Catholic,* also at times a masterful man, 
Joffre could fail of the highest achieve- 
ments and yet be loved, as a father who 
has not wholly succeeded is loved by his 
children. 

On Jan. 12, 1852, to a mother who bore 
eleven children, the future Marshal Joffre 
was born at Rivesaltes in the eastern 
Pyrenees. 

In 1870 Joffre took a student’s furlough 
from the Ecole Polytechnique to fight in 
the defense of Paris, unsuccessfully. 
With soldiering in his blood, he went to the 
Far East, assisted at the French occupa- 
tion of Formosa in 1885. Eight years 
later he performed the feat described in 
his book My March on Timbuktu. Start- 
ing down the left bank of the River Niger 
on Dec. 27, 1893, he marched and skir- 
mished 813 kilometres (504 mi.) in 48 
days, entered on Feb. 12, 1894 “The Town 
of Timbuktu, the Meeting Place of Camel 
and Canoe.’’+ 

Steady promotion carried Joseph Joffre 
by 1911 to the post of Chief of the French 
General Staff “at only 59.” What he 
called “Plan 17” was soon ready. He 
merely pulled out and unfolded it when 
Germany declared war. 

As the German armies advanced, Joffre 
tried to outflank their right (seaward) 
wing, they tried to outflank his left (sea- 
ward) wing and the two flanking opera- 
tions (both perfectly sound) became “the 
race to the sea.” 

Nobody won the race. It merely strung 
out the fighting lines. Terrible pounding 
began. The armies of France were forced 
back and back. Better than anyone else 
the Commander-in-Chief knew how near 
he and his country were to defeat and 
ruin every day, every hour. 

Enemies of “Papa” Joffre say with cut- 
ting sarcasm that, “his greatest attribute 
as a commander was calm.” 

Calmly he flung this division to certain 
death, calmly he learned that another had 


*Known as a “free-thinker” for most of his 
life, Marshal Joffre was converted two years 
ago. At that time he and Mme Joffre, lony mar- 
ried civilly, underwent an ecclesiastical ceremony. 

+tSo called because, located at an extremity 
of the Sahara Desert, it is also only a few miles 
north of River Niger. Present population, 7,000 
humans who supply the wants of many thou- 
sands of caravan camels, 18,000 caravan and 
river traders yearly, also weave cotton, make 
pottery, do leatherwork, pluck a little em- 
broidery. 
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broken through, calmly he received the 
best news and the worst. Whenever the 
panicky politicians in Paris telephoned 
him, the sound of his voice and what he 
said was always reassuring. It is for that 
that “the people” are still grateful. They 
feel that without Joffre in 1914 they might 
have gone mad. 

Of the victory at the Marne, Marshal 
Joffre said a few months ago putting 
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Mrs. JOHN Work GARRETT 


Her tea for Il Duce was not sensational. 
(See col. 3) 

volumes into the words: “If I had lost, 

how many people do you think would 

have claimed that they lost?” 

With Paris safe, Generals Gallieni and 
Sarrail began a campaign to undermine 
Joffre’s prestige which lasted some two 
years. As time passed and Joffre did not 
win the War, as rumors flew that he had 
not properly laid out the defenses of 
Verdun, and as the Allied offensive on the 
Somme failed at frightful cost, Joffre was 
“promoted” (retired) from the post of 
Commander-in-Chief to something created 
on the spot called “Adviser to the Govern- 
ment in Matters Concerning the Direction 
of the War.” 

Finally this sop was replaced by the 
baton of Marshal. To “Papa” Joffre the 
supreme military honor came as a sad 
pseudo-climax, a kind pretense that his 
power had not been taken away. 

There was nothing left to do, no further 
service he could perform for France, 
except to ride through the streets of U. S. 
cities in 1917, cheered to the echo, inspir- 
ing men to volunteer and fight for 
Democracy. 

Again last week the crowds of Paris 
saluted “Papa” Joffre, but in heart-wrung 
silence. They stood in a drizzling rain in 
Rue Oudinot, outside the hospital of St. 
Jean-de-Dieu, waiting for the sad sentence 
that they knew was inevitable. They 
learned that he had received the last sac- 
rament. Twice they heard that he was in 
a final coma. Twice the doughty Joffre 
rallied. To the amazement of physicians, 
a flush of color mounted to the soldier’s 





chalky cheeks. He even took a little food 
and mineral water, and replied to ques- 
tions with an apparently understanding 
“Oui.” But the few who were allowed to 
visit him refused to be buoyed by hope. 
They could but quote the doctors: “The 
Marshal is still fighting. His resistance 
is astonishing, but it is the end.” 


ITALY 
Six-Shooters, Potted Palms 


Snappiest, most widely printed anecdote 
of the year about Signore Benito Mus- 
solini was the tale of how he was recently 
“enticed” to the U. S. Embassy for tea 
by Mrs. John Work Garrett, greeted by 
Ambassador Garrett carrying a loaded 
pistol to protect the Dictator’s life. 

Under “potted palms” lurked Embassy 
secretaries “similarly armed.” All the 
Ambassador’s Italian servants “except his 
trusted butler’ had been given the after- 
noon off, lest one of them assassinate 
Il Duce. 

To the Ambassador and Mrs. Garrett a 
friend sent humorous congratulations (for 
the point of the story was supposed to be 
that J] Duce had never before humored 
an Embassy hostess by a tea call). Came 
from Rome last week this cabled reply: 

EXCEPT FOR REVOLVERS RISKS 
SERVANTS SECRETARIES POTTED 
PALMS CORNERS AND SIX-SHOOT- 
ERS THE ARTICLE IS A TISSUE OF 
TRUTH STOP MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
JOHN AND ALICE GARRETT. 


RUSSIA 


Councilor Stalin 

Jugoslavia’s Dictator is also her King. 
Italy’s Dictator is Prime Minister. Po- 
land’s Dictator is Minister of War. But for 
seven years Josef Stalin, Russia’s Dictator, 
whose individual authority is far greater 
than that of Poland’s Pilsudski and fully 
as great as that of Italy’s Mussolini, has 
maintained the pose of holding no office 
whatever in the Soviet Government. He 
dropped this pose last week. Further to 
strengthen the position of his lieutenant, 
“Prime Minister” Vyacheslav Molotov, 
successor to ousted Alexey Rykov (Time, 
Dec. 29), Dictator Stalin became officially 
a member of the Council of Labor & De- 
fense, one of three interlocking councils 
that run the Soviet Government. At the 
same time “Prime Minister” Molotov, 
considered by dispassionate critics a far 
less able man than the deposed Rykov, re- 
ceived a new assistant in the person of 
one Andrey Andreyev, trades union official 
who was appointed vice president of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U. S. S. R. Contrary to early reports 
Stalin had not completely banished Right- 
ist Rykov from Soviet usefulness last 
week. He was removed from his two most 
important posts: president of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S. S. R., 
member of the Politicbureau, but he re- 
mained a member of the Communist Party 
Central Committee, out of the limelight 
but available in emergency. 
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RUMANIA 
End Of A Dynasty? 

Helen’s Home. George II and George 
V, as every Rumanian knows, are firm 
friends. Last week the deposed King of 
Greece (still rated a king by the British 
Court) was in Bucharest with his sister 
Helen, the divorced Queen of Rumania. 
Gossip buzzed fiercely that George II was 
backed by George V. 

Allegedly the British King Emperor has 
sent a “sharp message” that unless scape- 
grace King Carol of Rumania adopts a 
different attitude toward the Queen who 
is no longer his wife, she, Queen Helen, 
will be invited to reside in England under 
the august protection of His Majesty. 

Doubtless Queen Helen would be far 
happier in the smart, cozy London home of 
her brother King George II than she has 
ever been at Bucharest. King Carol’s elder 
brother-in-law, King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia, was scheduled to go to Rumania 
last week, but suddenly “deferred” his 
visit. This change in plans was volubly 
explained by Dowager Queen Marie. Ex- 
cerpt: “ . sO you see my son Carol’s 
nerves could not stand the strain of a 
family council just at this time... .” 

Vintila’s Funeral. Carol’s nerves 
probably stood very well the strain of 
knowing last week that apoplexy had just 
struck and killed his strongest foe: Vintila 
Bratianu. 

The House of Hohenzollern, imported 
from Germany, was placed on the throne 
of Rumania by the native House of 
Bratianu. A dynasty of titanic Bratianu 
Prime Ministers ruled the land until Ion 
Bratianu’s death (Time, Dec. 5, 1927). 
His brother, Vintila, every inch a Bratianu 
in height, broad frame and commanding 
mien, had not the necessary political 
dexterity to rule. 

Though Vintila became Prime Minister, 
the great Dynasty of Bratianu had already 
ended, and a peaceful peasant revolt 
toppled him from power (Time, Nov. 12, 
1928). Retainers found the handsome but 
embittered man lying on a bench in the 
park of his estate. A stroke had com- 
pletely paralyzed his left side. He died at 
9:30 p. m. In life he had one ruling pas- 
sion: exclusion of foreign capital from his 
country. 

With heart and soul the last of the 
Bratianus hated & feared Wall Street, 
despised King Carol whom he once called 
“weak and sly to the point of periodic in- 
sanity.” 

Professor George Bratianu (son of Ion) 
was not long ago induced by sly King 
Carol to leave his chair at the University 
of Jassy, enter politics and split the 
Liberal (Bratianu) Party by siding with 
His Majesty against Uncle Vintila. 

On the Rumanian scene today there re- 
mains secure (if not supreme) the master 
intrigant His Grey Eminence General 
Alexandre Averescu. Seemingly no freak 
of fortune, no blow of fate can dislodge 
him from his niche of power. He used to 
alternate as Prime Minister with the 
Bratianus, he has played courtly tit-tat-to 
with Queen Marie, he gives fatherly ad- 


vice to George Bratianu, and by King 
Carol he was recently made a Marshal of 
Rumania. 

To widowed Mme Vintila Bratianu, His 
Majesty wired condolence, praising the 
“energy and labor” of her husband. His 
funeral was almost regal. Three special 
trains conveyed the body to Bucharest. 
Relays of priests held a funeral service 
at each important town en route. 


MEXICO 


Novilleros 

Sidney Franklin (Frumkin), famed 
Brooklyn bullfighter, returned last week 
to Mexico City, scene of his first taurine 
exploits, failed to win official recognition 
as a full Matador de Toros.* Luck was 





GEORGE GODFREY 
“My gracious! Is this little bull for ME?” 


against him. The three bulls which he 
drew from the corral were spiritless. They 
died more in sorrow than in anger, gave 
him small chance to display his talents. 
More successful was another novillero, a 
handsome 19-year-old boy billed as Li- 
ceaga. Liceaga’s first bull was small but 
excessively pugnacious. Stepping in the 
ring he displayed great showmanship by 
flourishing his muleta, dedicating the bull 
and throwing his hat to George Godfrey, 
huge U. S. blackamoor heavyweight fighter, 
who sat in a ringside box. 

“My gracious!” beamed Pugilist God- 
frey. “Is this little bull for me?” 


BRAZIL 


Ford’s Four Years 


In the dank rubber-growing state of 
Para last week a party of stocky little 
Cayapas Indians went on the rampage, 
invaded the village of Cardoso, killed 21 
persons, cannily kidnapped three children 


*In Spain, where he has appeared in the main 
arenas of Seville, Madrid, Jerez, Tauromach, 
Franklin is still not rated a full-fledged matador. 
In Mexico he remains a novillero (novice). 


as hostages to protect themselves from 
pursuit. From the state capital, Para’s 
authorities despatched a detachment of 30 
soldiers to what remains of Cardoso, 
which they were expected to reach in about 
eight days by river boat and rail. 

Same day came another call for help. 
Rioters were attacking the administration 
buildings of the Ford rubber plantation, 
500 miles away on the Tapajos River. 
U. S. citizens were in danger. Para offi- 
cials waited for no river boats, comman- 
deered a giant Pan American Airways 
plane, filled it with swarthy policemen, 
sent it roaring over the tree-tops to the 
rescue. 

The rubber plantation of Ford Motor 
Co. in the state of Para contains 2,500,000 
acres, lies along the Tapajos river, may be 
reached directly by ocean-going steamers. 
A Ford city-port is already building at 
the village of Boa Vista. Operation ac- 
tually began in 1928. Ford authorities 
agreed to clear 1,000 acres of jungle a year 
for the first four years. And just as 
Moscow authorities have vowed to speed 
up their Five-Year Plan, Ford managers 
have sworn to speed their Four-Year Plan. 
Dictator Stalin’s most optimistic hope is 
to complete his Five-Year plan in four 
years. Henry Ford’s managers have an 
added incentive. In recent months British 
East Indian rubber interests and Brazil- 
ians who feel that the Ford concession 
should have been given to no alien, have 
been circulating rumors that the whole 
Ford rubber plantation was about to be 
given up (Time, Dec. 15). . Tropical dis- 
eases were making too great inroads. 
Seedlings were not growing. But last 
month, two years after the contract went 
into effect, officials of the Companhia Ford 
Industrial do Brazil could announce that 
nearly 3,500 acres of jungle had already 
been cleared, 1,990 acres planted; nearly 
196,000 seedlings were sprouting in the 
nurseries. 

Haste to beat the Four-Year Plan was 
responsible for the riot calls to Para last 
week. Loud have been the grumblings in 
the plantation at company officers’ at- 
tempts to enforce paternal Mr. Ford’s 
rules for his Brazilian kingdom: “No 
liquor. No women.” 

Jungle clearing, rubber planting had 
gone so swiftly that Ford managers served 
eviction notices last week on several vil- 
lages of Brazilians, including one that 
boasted an orphan asylum. The villagers 
answered by flying to arms, marching 
against the Fo.d administration buildings 
with loaded muskets. No one was killed, 
but before the flying Para policemen 
arrived, many buildings were wrecked. 


PERU 
Hedging 


Deposed Augusto Bernardino Leguia, 
onetime “Bantam Roosevelt of Peru,” 
answered from jail last week the new 
Government’s contention that he banked 
over $7,930,000 while in office, is guilty 
of “illegal enrichment.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “TI lost 
my entire fortune in  cotton-hedging 
operations.” 
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Biggest News 


Like grandstand experts naming their 
All-American football teams, leading edi- 
tors of the U. S. select the Ten Biggest 
News Stories of the year. Last week 
President Karl A. Bickel of the United 
Press, General Manager Kent Cooper of 
Associated Press, and President Frank E. 
Mason of International News Service an- 
nounced their lists, agreed unanimously 
on only three: 

Robert Tyre Jones’s four-fold golf vic- 
tories. 

The Columbus, Ohio, prison fire. 

The crash of the R-roz. 

The finding of the bodies of Arctic Ex- 
plorer Andrée and his companions, which 
developed into something of a Hearst 
scoop (Time, Sept. 1 et seqg.), headed the 
list of Hearst’s I. N. S. But A. P.’s honest 
Cooper also placed it at the top, risking 
the inference that the A. P. was beaten on 
the biggest story of the year. A year ago 
the birth of the Lindbergh baby might well 
have taken high rank among International 
stories, but since Col. Lindbergh discrimi- 
nated against Hearst’s getting the baby’s 
picture (TrME, July 21) the name of Lind- 
bergh is not hallowed in Hearstpaper of- 
fices. A. P. and U. P. both included the 
nativity in their lists, but not I. N. S. 
However, I. N. S. alone mentioned the 
London Naval Disarmament Conference. 
United Press ignored Andrée but made 
sole reference to the Russian situation, in 
reporting which the U. P. takes great 
pride. 

Remaining stories in each list: 

U. P.—The economic situation; Novem- 
ber’s elections; the Gandhi movement; 
South American revolutions; the Italian 
earthquake. 

A. P.—The Coste & Bellonte flight; the 
Gandhi movement; the U. S. Drought; 
the discovery of Planet X (Pluto); the 
return of King Carol. 

I. N. S.—November’s election; Coste 
& Bellonte; South American revolutions; 
return of King Carol; Italian earthquake. 


Editor & Publisher carried the survey 


further, asked editors to imagine what 
might be the “sweetest” news break of 
1931 (barring death and disaster). Some 
imaginings : 

Roy Wilson Howard, chairman of 
Scripps-Howard papers, Paul Patterson, 
president of Baltimore Sun, Jk Shuman, 
executive editor of Paul Block newspapers, 
and others: Affirmation by the Supreme 
Court of Judge Clark’s decision invalidat- 
ing the 18th Amendment (Time, Dec. 
29). 
Philadelphia Bulletin’s Editor Fred Ful- 
ler Shedd: Return of U. S. Steel Corp. to 
full-time operation. 

New York World’s Managing Editor 
Ralph Renaud: Simultaneous overthrow 
of the Soviet system in Russia and estab- 
lishment of a Soviet system in England by 
Parliamentary decree; also, discovery of 
life on Mars through the new 200-in. tele- 
scope at Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Kansas City Star’s Editor H. J. Has- 
kell: 1) Discovery of a new source of 
power through the release of atomic en- 
ergy; 2) Announcement from a responsi- 


ble source of a cure for cancer; 3) Incon- 
trovertible proof of a spirit message from 
Conan Doyle. 
ee cree 

Tower 

Professor John Erskine of Columbia 
University, who has since come to fame as 
a novelist (The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy, Galahad, Adam and Eve), was sent 
to France during the War as education 
chief for the A. E. F. Early in 1918 he 
visited the front lines of the French 
Army. He wrote some sonnets about what 
he saw and felt. Some of the verses, “At 
the Front . . . First Impressions,” he gave 
to Franklin Pierce Adams (“F. P. A.”), 
now the New York World’s famed colyum- 
ist, then a staffman on The Stars & Stripes, 
the A. E. F. newspaper edited by Private 














Vanity Fair 
F. P. A. & Sons 


A mother’s lament took the prize. 


Harold Ross (now editor of The New 
Yorker). But John Erskine’s sonnets 
never appeared in The Stars & Stripes. 
The officer in charge thought them “un- 
suitable.” Last week F. P. A. printed them 
in his ‘‘Conning Tower.” Excerpt: 
Others behind the conflict, safe and far, 
Still wage with lips their travesty of 
war; 
We catch the rumor when the cannon 
cease. 
Here at the front, when most of the 
cannon rage, 
The dream-touched 
mighty stage 
In silence play their parts, and seem at 
peace. 


actors on this 


Lean, swart and homely, wise and sar- 
donic, “F. P. A.” is, like all his leading 
New York contemporaries except Hey- 
wood Broun, no native New Yorker. In 
1903 he inherited a colyum, “A Little 
About Everything” in the Chicago Jour- 
nal. Next year he went to the New York 
Evening Mail to conduct a feature named, 
by Publisher Henry L. Stoddard, “Always 
in Good Humor.” When in 1913 he trans- 
ferred to the Tribune, he thought up his 


heading “The Conning Tower” to be non- 
committal, “so that whatever I printed 
would not seem incongruous.” The Tower 
was transplanted in 1922 to the World, 
where it shared the feature page with 
Heywood Broun and Critic Alexander 
Woolcott until they departed. 


The Tower’s following is a loyal one 
and accounts for much of the World’s cir- 
culation among sophisticates. Famed con- 
tributors include Colyumist Adams’ good 
friends Ring Lardner, John Held Jr., 
Dorothy Parker, Sigmund Spaeth, Groucho 
Marx, Samuel Hoffenstein, Arthur Guiter- 
man, Newman Levy. Author-Lawyer Levy 
(‘“Flaccus”) wrote in 1923 what has since 
become the Conning Tower’s “most re- 
quested” poem for reprinting, a rollicking 
narrative called “Thais.” First stanza: 

One time, in Alexandria, in wicked Alex- 

andria, 

Where nights were wild with revelry and 

life was but a game, 

There lived, so the report is, an adven- 

turess and courtesan, 

The pride of Alexandria, and Thais was 

her name... . 

Some of the best contributions areeanon- 
ymous, so far as the public is concerned. 
Last week the Conning Tower’s annual 
prize (a watch) was awarded to one M. F. 
for some verses entitled “David, Aged 
Four.” 

Christmas is a bitter day 
For mothers who are poor; 

The wistful eyes of children 
Are daggers to endure. ... 


My purse is fuli of money, 
But I cannot buy a toy; 
Only a wreath of holly 
For the grave of my little boy. 
Well known to Tower readers are 
Colyumist Adams’ hobbies and _ hates, 
which he sets forth each Saturday in a 
Pepys-style diary of the week. Hobbies 
are tennis, poker, pool, old songs, ana- 
grams, Latin verse, his farm at Westport, 
Conn., his sons Anthony, 4, and Timothy, 
24. Phobias, which he hammers upon any 
day in the week, include dry-sweeping of 
sidewalks, invisible house-numbers, bad 
grammar and punctuation. Sharing Col- 
yumist Adams’ passion for poker are his 
brother members in the Thanatopsis 
Literary & Inside-Straight Club. 





—— e 


Luke Lea’s Troubles 


Fortnight ago creditors asked receiver- 
ships for Southern Publishers Inc. (Knox- 
ville Journal, Memphis Appeal) and Ten- 
nessee Publishing Co. (Nashville Ten- 
nesseans), the papers of Col. Luke Lea 
and recently-ruined Banker-promoter Rog- 
ers Clark Caldwell (Time, Dec. 22). In 
Nashville last week the court ordered a 
receiver in the first and more important 
of the suits—in which Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co. seeks to recover on its 
purchase of $1,500,000 Southern Publish- 
ers bonds. But it refused the receivership 
against Tennessee Publishing Co., “‘a going 
concern whose assets are conceded . . . to 
be greater than its liabilities.” Straight- 
way Col. Lea brought a $500,000 damage 
suit against M. & O. Paper Co., which had 
charged mismanagement, dissipation of 
assets. 
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The Pope Speaks 


Just before noon on the day before 
Christmas, all cardinals living in Rome 
passed into the Vatican’s Hall of Consis- 
tory. They took their proper seats. Talk; 
whispers; a signal. Silence. His Holiness 
Pius XI entered, their fellow in the priest- 
hood, their lord in the theocracy. The 
cardinals saluted the Pope. He saluted 
them. Then from his throne he read 
didactically for 40 minutes his Christmas 
Message to the Cardinals, and through 
them to the world. This was the Message 
which he feared that Cardinal Pacelli’s 
promised pre-Christmas message to the 
U. S. might obscure (Trme, Dec. 29). 
Some of his points: 

Nationalism. “It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for peace to become perma- 
nent so long as selfish and hard national- 
ism prevails in place of true and genuine 
love of country, so long as we find hatred 
and jealousy in place of good will, sus- 
picion .in place of brotherly confidence, 
ambitions of hegemony and domination in 
place of respect for the rights of the weak 
and small... .” 

War. “We do not believe in the war 
menace, because we cannot imagine the 
existence of a murderous and _ suicidal 
state desiring to let loose a new war while 
the world is still feeling the consequences 
of the World War.” 

(“Should we unfortunately become cer- 
tain that such a state exists,” the Pone 
added, “we should repeat the prayer of 
the Scriptures, Dissipa gentes quae bella 
volunt.””*) 

Regenerators. “[Pray] for all who 
suffer for the profession and defense of 
the faith as in Mexico, Russia and Siberia, 
preparing by their sufferings the regenera- 
tion of those countries.” He wished pray- 
ers for Roman Catholic missionaries and 
special prayers for those missionaries in 
China, where some have been martyred. 

Depression. The world-wide economic 
Depression and Unemployment “make us 
feel more vividly the need of a better 
social and international adjustment, in- 
spired by greater justice and by Christian 
charity—an adjustment which, without 
upsetting the order established by Divine 
Providence, would make fraternal collabo- 
ration possible and effective among the 
classes and the peoples.” Let such ad- 
justment replace “unbridled competition, 
which is dangerous to financial and eco- 
nomic conditions.” 

Protestants in Rome. Last summer 
the Pope inveighed against Protestant 
proselyting in Rome. Methodists and 
Baptists were the “guilty” ones (TIME, 
July 14). Last week he again expressed 
his vexation against “even more intense, 
vast and impudent Protestant propaganda, 
sometimes open and reasoned, sometimes 
subtle and deceitful. . . . Advantage is 
being taken of ignorance and simplicity, 
coupled with misery and hunger.” Prose- 
lyting by non-Catholics is illegal in Italy, 
whose State religion is Roman Catholi- 
cism. Prime Minister Benito Mussolini, 





*“Scatter thou the people that delight in war.” 
Psalms 68:30. 


once a vigorous now a discreet disbeliever, 
last week said he would soon reply to this 
invective. 

Mixed Marriage. Mixed marriage is 
the subject of an encyclical letter which 
His Holiness has almost ready. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church in general opposes 
mixed marriages and is “intransigeant 
about the conditions and precautions pre- 
scribed by” Roman Catholic Church law. 
Pius XI has been considering such an 
encyclical on mixed marriages for some 
time. What prompted its preparation now 
was the recent “scandalous” remarriage 





Wide World 
Monsicnor Pascuat D1Az 
To him Protestant propaganda is repulsive. 
(See below) 

of Bulgarian (Eastern) Orthodox Tsar 
Boris of Bulgaria and Roman Catholic 
Princess Giovanna of Italy. They con- 
tracted, in Italy, to rear all their children 
as Catholics, despite Bulgarian law which 
requires that the King be Orthodox, and 
went through a Catholic marriage cere- 
mony at Assisi, Italy. It poured that day. 
In thunder, lightning and rain they left 
Italy for Sofia. Storms lashed their ship 
all the way. At Sofia they went through 
another marriage ceremony according to 
Orthodox rite—with great pomp and pub- 
licity (Time, Nov. 10 et ante). 

The Orthodox Sofia ceremony vexed His 
Holiness. Last week he said: It “was with 
manifest offense to God, who Himself was 
thus dishonored in the sacrament which 
He Himself had instituted.” 

—— +. 





Dynamite 


The Pope’s Christmas denunciation of 
Protestant proselyting in Rome was mild, 
local, legalistic (see above). Decidedly 
otherwise was the cognate condemnation 
of Protestantism in Mexico, harshly cried 
out last week by one of the Pope’s sub- 
alterns, Indian-blooded Monsignor Pascual 
Diaz, Archbishop of Mexico. Monsignor 
Diaz was ejected from Mexico four years 
ago for pursuing his religious duties in 
ways which violated Mexican constitu- 
tional laws (Time, Jan. 24, 1927 et seq.). 


He was then Bishop of Tabasco. He re- 
turned last year and joined with Apostolic 
Delegate Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores to make 
a deal with the then President Emilio 
Portes Gil whereby the law was conven- 
iently relaxed. Since then the State has 
ceased to fret the Church, the Church the 
State. Meanwhile U. S. Protestant de- 
nominations, notably Methodists and Pres- 
byterians, had been rushing into the 
religiously roiled country, have been vigor- 
ously evangelizing with prayerbook and 
purse. There is now a Methodist Church 
of Mexico. 

Protestant success fretted the Catholic 
hierarchy until, last week, Archbishop 
Diaz burst out with a diatribe to which he 
shrewdly gave a national and _ political 
tone. His argument was loaded with inter- 
national dynamite: 

‘There is solid ground for believing that 
North American Protestant sects, moved 
by political motives, seek to aggravate re- 
ligious perturbation in Mexico. It is 
scarcely conceivable that these sects are 
striving sincerely for religious uplift and 
the propagation of their own faiths since 
in their own United States, according to 
the official census, there are more than 
60,000,000 North Americans without any 
religion whatsoever. ... 

“The Mexican people feel instinctively 
a repulsion from Protestant propaganda. 
The names Protestant, Methodist, Presby- 
terian fall on Mexicans as a species of 
stigma because of the marked character 
of the North American dominion all these 
Protestants bring to Mexico. Hence the 
popular opinion that Protestantism is one 
of the elements upon which a powerful 
neighboring nation counts to effect slowly 
but surely domination, hegemony or reali- 
zation of its imperialism in our land.” 


a 
Candle 


Into the beautiful “Christ Child’s Crib” 
in St. Joseph’s Church at Ottawa, a little 
boy who had lit a candle to the memory of 
a dead relative last week overturned a tray 
of lighted candles. Although every fire 
engine in Ottawa came, the $450,000 
church burned until only its blackened 
limestone walls remain. 


a 


St. Anthony’s Lottery 


“he Franciscan Fathers at Athlone, Ire- 
land, last week asked U. S. charitarians to 
gamble on a gamble. The Franciscans 
have 200 betting tickets on the Irish Free 
State Hospitals Sweepstakes, a horse race 
which occurs next March. First prize of 
this race will amount perhaps to $2,000.- 
000; total prizes $5,000,000. The monks 
are offering their 200 tickets as prizes in 
their own lottery, at 25¢ the chance. 
Their inducement: 

“We, the Irish Franciscans, are appeal- 
ing for the first time in our 700 years of 
history for help. We are rebuilding a 
church [of St. Anthony of Padua] that 
has been four times destroyed in times of 
persecution. Our people here are poor, 
and though they have done their best, we 
still need £10,000 or $50,000, to complete 
the new church in the center of Ireland. 

“Will you please give us a helping hand 
by disposing of the enclosed blank of 
tickets or sending us a donation? Every 
little helps and God will reward.” 
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THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 
Ballyhoo. For the first time a musi- 
comedy has been based on the somewhat 
amusing Bunion Derbies (1928 and 1929) 
of Promoter C. C. Pyle. In Ballyhoo the 
promoter of the transcontinental footrace 
is Q. Q. Quale (William Claude Dugan- 
field, better known as W. C. Fields). Fun- 
nyman Fields exhibits a rich form of 
comedy which appeals freshly because his 
foibles and frustrations are the sort that 
take place in life, never in the theatre. 
As may be expected, Mr. Fields’ marathon 
is not a happy one financially and his 

















FUNNYMAN FYELDS 


Q. Q. instead of C. C. 


troubles are many. As in the past, he is 
pestered by a cantankerous customer who 
comes into his drugstore to buy a stamp; 
and he has difficulties with a small auto- 
mobile (an Austin this time). 

Assisting Mr. Fields is that extraordi- 
nary Gourmand Chaz Chase, who smokes 
and eats a cigar, then a bunch of carna- 
tions, then half a dozen packets of 
matches, after which he licks his fingertips 
with relish. The rest of the show is aver- 
age good. Best musical numbers: ““Throw 
It Out The Window,” “I’m One of God’s 
Children.” 

Memorable in the entertainment is the 
appearance of Funnyman Fields as the 
director of a cinema company who can 
progress no farther with his film than the 
infinite taking and retaking of a game of 
Kelly pool. “You can’t play Kelly pool?” 
he finally exclaims. “And you call your- 
self an actor!” Whereupon he seizes a 
cue, proceeds to bounce balls into his hip 
pocket and top hat. 


@ 








Inspector General. The smalltown 
bureaucrats of Russia 94 years ago were 
infuriated and alarmed when a play called 
Revizor was produced in their country to 
expose “all that was bad in Russia.” Play- 
wright Nicolai Vasilievich Gogol died in 
Moscow 16 years later after further dis- 
tinguishing himself with the great novel 


Mertvuiya Dushi (Dead Souls), and after 
exhausting himself on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Producer Jed Harris revived 
Revizor under its English title last week 
because its theme, Graft, is still notori- 
ously alive in the U. S., whatever may 
have become of it among the enlightened 
Soviets. The play soon closed, but Man- 
hattanites had to look no further afield 
than their own judiciary and police depart- 
ment (Time, Aug. 25, Dec. 29) to discover 
a parallel to Gogol’s situation: A foppish 
pipsqueak from St. Petersburg, stranded 
penniless at a village inn, was mistaken 
for a tsarist inspector whose coming has 
been announced and for whom the rascally 
village officials—mayor, judge, postmaster, 
et al.—were ready with servile bribes. 
Facile young Romney Brent made an 
almost too convincing pipsqueak; pretty 
Dorothy Gish’s part (her second off the 
screen) was only a small one—the naive 
daughter of the braggart mayor and his 
cheap wife. The total effect of the cast 
was better than any of its parts—a gallery 
of wretched pantaloons topped off just 
before the last curtain by the towering, 
sinister figure of the real inspector general. 
A few hours before the opening per- 
formance, 325-lb. Actor Julian Winter, 39, 
fought off his wife and father, pushed 
himself out of an eighth-story window, 
plunged to his death (just missing Dancer 
Clifton Webb’s chauffeur) because he was 
afraid he would not be a success as Gogol’s 
ill-smelling hospital commissioner. 








Purity relates the very miserable story 
of an old Parisian scrubwoman who runs 
across a starved young man in a park, 
takes him to her pension, supports him. 
When she discovers that her guest is 
spending her hard-earned money on a mis- 
tress, the old woman’s affections change 
from maternal to something a good deal 
more fleshly. In despair she is about to 
fling herself into the Seine when a drunken 
old neighbor talks her out of it, even 
persuades her to continue supporting the 
youth and his girl in the interest of young 
love. 

Florence Reed (The Shanghai Gesture ) 
takes the part of the scrubwoman with 
energy but no great distinction. 


The Truth Game is agreeable enter- 
tainment. It was written by Ivor Novello, 
who has saved a nice part for himself: 
that of a penniless young man who re- 
solves to marry his deceased relative’s 
wife so that he may enjoy part of the 
money which he feels should have re- 
verted to him. As may be expected, he 
falls in love with the lady (Phoebe Fos- 
ter) herself. She too is smitten. But 
when she finds out his original intentions 
her not unnatural reaction necessitates 
one more act to bring the two lovers to- 
gether. 

There are some extraneous sub-plots 
which engage the services of Billie Burke 
(Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld), still charming 
and chipper, and large, homely Viola Tree. 
Miss Tree’s awkward bulk supplies the 
play with its broader comedy, elicits a 
good deal of somewhat unpleasantly de- 
risive laughter. The Truth Game is not 
completely without merit, may be classed 
as a standard, second-flight comedy. 


MUSIC 


““Greatest Influence” 

Followers of the dance were fairly dizzy 
last week over the importance of an event 
in Manhattan. Their enthusiasm invaded 
the smartcharts and artcharts until lay- 
mein also began to feel that they owed it 
to their development to see the German 
dancer, Mary Wigman. The house sold 
out for her début recital; five more per- 
formances were announced and a tour as 
far west as Chicago. 

Dancers say solemnly that Mary Wig- 
man is the Greatest Influence of the mod- 
ern dance. She is a follower of Isadora 
f ] 
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Mary WIGMAN 


. the elemental things, the primal 
things.” 


Duncan in that she repudiates the formal 
ballet and all its artificial patterns. But in 
her striving for freedom, for self-expres- 
sion, she goes further than the Great 
Isadora whose dances were made to ex- 
press great music. Wigman creates her 
dances first, chooses her own rhythms and 
then lets sounds of a simple, primitive 
sort (she uses off-stage tom-toms, bells, 
sometimes a single flute) be devised to 
accompany her bold, free movements. 
Recognition came to her some twelve 
years ago after a performance in a Swiss 
kurhaus before an audience of the sick 
and neurasthenic. In Germany, where 
pretty, tinted dancing never flourished, 
she has built up a successful school in 
Dresden, inspired hundreds of imitators, 
won thousands of converts. 

Wigman interviews last week were in the 
vein of “I love life!” and “I am lying on 
the earth and am one with the elemental 
things, the primal things. It is as though 
my body were filled with life. My body 
sings and I listen and I try to translate 
that music into movement.” Wigman audi- 
ences received her with shouts of ecstasy, 
apparently found deep, abstract meaning 
in her lunging, prancing, posturing and 
whirling, did not mind her looking middle- 
aged and having dowdy costumes. The 
uninitiated could appreciate her strength 
and vitality, her perfect muscular control. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





Ghouls with sledge-hammers and crow- 
bars chipped and battered at a fortlike 
mausoleum in the Moravian Cemetery, at 
New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y. where lie 
the bones of the late Commodore Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt & kin. But the ghouls 
did not get in. Police who tracked foot- 
steps through the snow next day recalled 
that 53 years ago the body of John Wana- 
maker’s department-store predecessor, 
Alexander Turney Stewart, was stolen 
from its grave at St. Mark’s In-the- 
Bouwerie in similar fashion, concluded 
that the vault-batterers had intended to 
hold a Vanderbilt body for ransom. 


ee 


Col. Thomas Edward Lawrence 
(alias Aircraftsman Shaw), soldier of for- 
tune and author (The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, Revolt in the Desert), was dis- 
covered to be translating Homer’s Odyssey 
into English verse. 





¢—— 
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Augusta, Ga. is booming its winter- 
resort possibilities. A committee was 
formed to co-ordinate all sports (golf, 
polo, tennis, horse shows, race meets, 
baseball). The chairman: Tyrus Ray- 
mond (“Ty”) Cobb, oldtime American 
League baseballer (Detroit). 





. 

For the first time since public alarm 
persuaded him to give it up in 1929, the 
Prince of Wales rode to hounds, with 
the Belvoir Hunt, near Melton Mowbray. 
Beside him rode his brother, Prince 
George. Galloping across a ploughed field, 
George’s horse stepped into a _ watery 
ditch, somersaulted, pitched George on 
his left shoulder, which was dislocated. 
Next day Edward of Wales took his 
brother’s horse, put it over the jumps 
with the Quorn Hounds hunt. 








VY 


The sheriff-elect of Fairfield County, 
Conn. appointed Sportswriter William 
O’Connell McGeehan of the New York 
Herald Tribune to be an honorary deputy. 
To an interviewer from his own news- 
paper, Mr. McGeehan told how he had 
been a deputy before, when 13 convicts 
escaped 25 years ago from Folsom Prison 
in California and fled toward Nevada. 
Deputy McGeehan’s posse started after 
them with bloodhounds and, after days 
and nights of travelling, passed close to a 
spot where three of the quarry were hiding. 
“After the second day the country was 
so tough the bloodhounds gave out and 
I had to carry the best of them... .” 
When the three hiding men surrendered, 
McGeehan said their leader had said: 
‘I had the bead of my gun right on the 
guy that was carrying the dog. If he’d 
made one funny move I'd have got him 
dead to rights. But he didn’t. I figured 
at the time he was a deputy sheriff.” 


—— + 


Mildred Davis Lloyd, wife of iilm Fun- 
nyman Harold Lloyd, said: “I hope it’s 


a boy.” Expected time: March. Lloyd 
children to date: Mildred Gloria, 6; Mar- 
jorie Elizabeth, 5 (lately adopted). 
~— 4 

Suit was brought by Senator Hamilton 
Fish Kean of New Jersey to compel 
Union Township, where he owns a tarm, 
to pay him $105 for nine ringnecked 
English pheasants and twelve Japanese 
Silkies, which he said had been slain by 
town dogs breaking through his wire 
fence. Last year Union Township paid 
him $136 for a similar claim. 

envvidlipersinn 

Robert (“Bobby”) Carmichael, 
North Carolina University sophomore, 
sportive son of Vice President William 
Donald Carmichael of Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., had the New York Evening 
Graphic (tabloid) run off 200 copies of its 
tabloid front page bearing a photograph 
of himself tearing his hair (see cut) under 
the headiine: BOB CARMICHAEL GOES 
MAD SEARCHING FOR XMAS CARD 


BOB CARMICHAEL GOES MAD 
SEARCHING FOR XMAS CARD | 
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New York Evening Graphic 
Topacco Tycoon’s CarD 
Last year he sent bags of ticker tape. 


and over the caption: “BOBBY CAR- 
MICHAEL yesterday went crazy working 
on an idea for a Christmas card. His last 
words were: ‘Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year!’ You see him above as he 
appeared in padded cell at Bellevue, to 
which he was rushed and in which he was 
photographed.” He mailed the prints to 
friends as his Christmas card. Last year 
Mad Bob Carmichael sent his friends bur- 
lap bags full of ticker tape printed GOOD 


WISHES GOOD WISHES GOOD 
WISHES GOOD WISHES.... 
ae ee 


Author Erich Maria Remarque of All 
Quiet on the Western Front, in refusing 
to see the cinema version of his book as 
shown at Paris, declared: “A sort of shame 
makes me refuse to see the acting anew 
of those atrocities of Wartime.” 

Editor Ray Long of Cosmopolitan 
Magazine told The New Yorker that 
Remarque lately told him he had never 
been to the U. S. because he knew only 
these English phrases: “How do you do? 
I love you. Forgive me. Forget me. 
Ham & eggs, please.” 


ANIMALS 


Mouse Monograph 

Only ten States (in the Southeast) are 
comparatively free from mice. In the 
other 38 States, 1,000 mice allowed to run 
on the 65 million acres of hay raised per 
year would chew up 30 million dollars 
worth of hay. They kill trees, chew up 
gardens, nibble at stored grain. It is esti- 
mated that Connecticut has lost $500,000 
in fruit crops during years when mice were 
plentiful. Sick mice infect pigs with ery- 
sipelas; pigs pass it on to humans. 

Mice do most damage in “mouse years” 
when the mouse population exceeds the 
normal. Naturalists have noticed that the 
increase generally comes every eleven 
years, coincides with the sun-spot cycle. 
They have suggested that the mildness of 
minimum sun-spot winters is an important 
cause. Two famed mouse plagues have oc- 
curred in the U. S. One was in Humboldt 
Valley, Nev., in 1906-07. At the height of 
the plague there were from 8,000 to 12,000 
mice per acre on large ranches. In 1926 
an army of house mice marched out of 
the Buena Vista lake basin maize fields. 
Meadow mice joined them. Hundreds of 
thousands swarmed over the country, dev- 
astated 100 sq. mi. (Time, Jan. 31, 1927). 

“One could almost count on _ one’s 
fingers and toes the people on this earth 
who have printed anything in defense of 
voles |meadow mice]; and yet in fair re- 
view there seems to be more to be said for 
them than against them,” wrote Robert 
Torrens Hatt, mammalogist of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, in a 
monograph on meadow mice, The Biology 
of the Voles of New York, published in 
the current bulletin of the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mouse Man Hatt’s brief for mice: 
They till the soil with their burrowings, are 
especially helpful in wet lowlands where 
their tunnels act as drains. Like the earth- 
worm they bring subsoil to the surface, 
carry vegetable matter underground to en- 
rich the soil. Excreta and dead mice are 
good fertilizers. The mouse furnishes car- 
nivorous animals with a handy dinner. If 
the mouse supply were depleted, birds of 
prey, predatory mammals and reptiles 
would be forced to resort to other small 
animals, might invade the farmers’ stock- 
yards more than they do now. Mice are 
over plentiful now because their natural 
enemies (snakes, herons, hawks, owls, 
foxes, weasels, skunks, shrews, turtles, 
bullfrogs) have been killed off. Mam- 
malogist Hatt declared that the best way 
to control the U. S. mouse supply is to 
protect their natural enemies. 

ate 
Australian Curiosity 


Naturalists have long been interested 
in the strange animals of Australia, the 
duck-billed platypus, spiny Australian ant- 
eater, the kangaroo, wombat, emu, cas- 
sowary. Last week, Albert Sherbourne 
Le Souéf, zodlogist of Taronga Zodlogical 
Park, Sydney, told Australian naturalists 
of a huge newly discovered catlike mar- 
supial with striped stomach seen in moun- 
tainous Queensland districts. Said he: “I 
am positive Australia will present another 
zoological curiosity to the world.” 
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“Pink tooth brush’ 


CHECK “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
WITH 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


‘lime to 
call a halt 
on that / 


T’S no joke, at any age, to find a trace of “pink” upon 

your tooth brush. For it always means that your gums 
are soft... “touchy”... inclined to bleed; and it some- 
times means that gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even 
pyorrhea are on the way. 

Tender, soft foods, hurried eating and too little chewing 
are the principal causes of weak, tender gums. A slight 
bleeding warns you that more serious infections may be 
getting a foothold, and that unless you get after the trouble 
promptly, you may run the risk of losing the whitest and, 


outwardly, the soundest teeth! 


Strengthen your’ gums with Ipana and massage 


So protect your gums, with Ipana and massage, when and 
while you clean your teeth. That’s the modern way to oral 
health. To do this is simple and easy. You massage your 
gums, with Ipana, each time you brush your teeth. 

Thousands of dentists recommend this healthy habit. 
They know the good it does. For Ipana contains ziratol, a 
preparation professionally well-known for its efficacy in 
toning and stimulating tender gum tissue. 

Massage with Ipana keeps gums firm and sound. It puts 
the fresh, clean blood to work—sends it coursing through 
the tiny cells—tones and strengthens the walls of the 
gums. Soon they become pinker, harder and healthier. 

You'll like Ipana. You'll like its taste, and the delight- 
ful sensation of cleanliness it leaves in your mouth. And 
you'll be amazed to see how clean and white it keeps 
your teeth— how strong and firm it keeps your gums. 

Start tonight with Ipana. Geta full-size tube today from 
the nearest druggist. Money cannot buy a better dentifrice, 
and that kind of dentifrice, like a good dentist, can never 
be classed as a luxury! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-11 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
isa two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name.... 





TIME 
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Or do you prefer watching 
bull fights? Then consider 


A TRIP TO MEXICO 


on one of the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Land Cruise Trains 

If you are romantic, inquisi- 
tive, eager to be amused or 
merely tired of winter, you 
will find Mexico and Mexico 
City unlike anything youhave 
ever imagined. A spring-like 
climate,a sky-line of smoking 
mountains, towering Aztec 
pyramids, appalling idols, 
bull-fights at the Toreo, ex- 
cellent restaurants, floating 
gardens, alluring music, pas- 
eos glittering and jingling 
with Sunday morning fash- 
ion-parades, churches and 
shops, and pictures thatrange 
from Velasquez to Rivera. 


3 MEXICO LAND CRUISES 


Starting from San Antonio January 25, 

February 8and February 22. Two weeks 

in Mexico—10 points visited—6 days in 

Mexico City. The complete round-trip 

from your home and back takes only 
three weeks or less. 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York. 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Ave.; 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St.; 
Chicago, L76N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg.; 
San Francisco, 230 Post St.; Los Angeles, 423 W. 5th St. 
Agents in the principal cities. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your new book with particu- 
lars of your Mexico Lanp Cruises. 


Address 








EDUCATION 





| League of Alumni 


Long has emphatic U. S. college football 
been publicized and editorialized. Nearly 
every educator agrees that Something 
Shoula Be Done. Last fortnight a sug- 
gestion appeared: that “the importance 
and influence of gate receipts” for athletic 
contests be ended; that football and other 
sports be endowed by potent, enthusiastic 
college alumni. Author of this suggestion 
was Dr. Nicholas (“Miraculous”) Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, 
in his annual report. 

He revealed that Columbia had given 
“serious and prolonged study” to the foot- 
ball question (Columbia gave up in 1905, 


| resumed it again in 1915 for a five-year 
| trial, which proved satisfactory). Present 


policy at Columbia is that the University 
provides and maintains athletic plant and 
facilities, that students and alumni pay all 
current athletic expenses. 

Said Dr. Butler: ‘The abuses of inter- 


| collegiate athletics are many and various. 


. . . What is the remedy? . . . Perhaps 
what is needed is an academic League of 
Nations to take jurisdiction over this 
entire field of endeavor and to preserve 
what is excellent while shutting out what 
is unbecoming and unworthy... . Until 
something of this sort is done Columbia 
must remain one of those colleges which 
pays the penalty, if penalty it be, of in- 
sisting upon the primacy of intellectual 
ideals and intellectual accomplishments.” 

Many a university official agreed in 


| principle with Dr. Butler, few with his 


proposal as it stood. Forthright in ap- 


| proval were Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 


| versity (“Full accord’’); 


Brown of New York University (‘‘Would 
be glad to enter such a combination”); 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston Uni- 
President Wil- 
liam Wistar Comfort of Haverford College 


| (“Perfectly evident”’). 





(“No 
| Scobey 


| scheme 


Less sure of the scheme as it stood were 
Dean of Men Fraser Metzger of Rutgers 
University (“Dr. Butler’s position . . . is 
well founded’); President Ernest Martin 
Hopkins of Dartmouth (“Certainly worth 
considering’”’); - President Thomas Sov- 
ereign Gates of University of Pennsyl- 
vania (‘Sympathetic consideration”) ; 
President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore 
(“Evils of academic sports ... come 
really from the spectators’); President 
Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern (‘‘Fine 
idea . . . but I do not believe that the 
endowment will be forthcoming”); Presi- 
dent James Lukens McConaughy of 
Wesleyan University (‘Proposals .. . 
must have general consideration’’). 

But no enthusiasi: for Dr. Butler’s 
had Athletic Director Fielding 
Harris Yost of University of Michigan 
possible value”); Coach Glenn 

(“Pop”) Warner of Stanford 


| (“You hear a lot of funny things sug- 


; 


| States is Alabama; 


gested”); Major John L. Griffith, Big Ten 
athletic commissioner (“Absurd”’). 


For Alabama White Boys 

Fourth illiterate of the United 
16.1% of its total 
population (2.573.000) can neither read 


most 


nor write.* Alabama education has had 
no great patron like Delaware’s Pierre 
Samuel du Pont or New England’s Edward 
Stephen Harkness. Last week, however, 
it was revealed that Alabama would get 
some $7,500,000 worth of brand new boys’ 
schools, bequest of the late Harvey G. 
Woodward, Birmingham real estate and 
iron man who died last November. 

Terms of the will were explicit, tightly 
limiting the use of the money. Each 
Woodward school is to be built at least 
15 miles from the nearest town; each will 
enroll up to 200 youths. They must be 
U. S.-born sons of U. S.-born or British- 
blooded parents. Students will enter be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 18; prefer- 
ence will be given to those who plan to 
take a full course of high school and col- 
lege work. All the teachers must be 
northerners (to show Alabamans_ that 
damyankees are little different from them- 
selves), There will be no formal grades 
or rating by classes, no foreign language 
instruction, no graduation exercises, no 
interschool games, no secret societies, no 
religious instruction, no building for any 
Godly purpose. ‘ 

Harvey G. Woodward made a fortune in 
Birmingham and Manhattan real estate 
and in his family’s Woodward Iron Co. 
Bluff, hearty, he scorned any show of 
wealth, frequently wore khaki trousers, 
woolen shirts. In life he made known his 
views on education and religion to only a 
few intimates. Born of an Episcopal 
family, of British ancestry, he was never 
a church member, never a Ku Kluxer 
He believed that religion is-a personal 
matter, that church dogma should not be 
taught as fact. His reason for placing his 
chain-schools in the country, for restrict- 
ing enrolment to native or British-blooded 
whites, was that isolation and a common 
background would give his youths a better 
chance to study, his schools a_ better 
chance to succeed. First two schools will 
be started on farm lands included in the 
foundation. In charge is a board of trus- 
tees, all of them Mr. Woodward’s close 
friends. Should they decide 25 years 
hence that the schools are not successful, 
the foundation will be divided between 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Woodward’s alma mater) and a loan fund 
for students under 25 years of age. 








Yale Commuter 

Last week it’ was revealed that Yale 
has an undergraduate who spends three and 
one-half hours every day on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad. Like 
many another Yale student, he sleeps and 
studies on the train. Like few others, he 
works eight hours a day in Manhattan, 
commutes to and from college. He gets 
three hours of sleep between classes in 
New Haven, keeps a scholastic average of 
70%. Yale keeps his name “strictly confi- 
dential.” 


*More illiterate are Louisiana (21%), South 
Carolina (18.1%), Mississippi (17.2%). In 
respect to illiteracy among native whites, Ala- 
bama ranks seventh after New Mexico, Louisi- 
ana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
South Carolina (ig20 ccisus). 
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LINGULN PRESENTS | 
ANtW MUTUR CAR 


Born in the Lincoln tradition... . built 
with Lincoln precision... and giving 
a fresh meaning to the Lincoln name 


OuT of Lincoln’s established excel- 
lence comes a new design of true mod- 
ern significance . . . a new motor car 
which more fully provides the satis- 
faction demanded by those who value 
fine automobiles. 

This Lincoln is more powerful, more 
alert and more silent than any Lin- 
It is 
It is 


coln has ever been before. 
smarter and more beautiful. 
longer . . . lower in both chassis and 
roof line ... more lithe in the dis- 
tinguished sweep of its new contours. 

The new Lincoln is a newly designed 
car throughout motor, chassis and 
body, adhering strictly to the policy of 
well-balanced excellence which is the 


Lincoln tradition. 


New Power and Alertness 


Under its gleaming hood is a more 
powerful—a more responsive engine 
than any that has ever driven a Lin- 
coln. The basic principle—V-type, 
eight cylinders—remains unchanged. 
And the new designing of important 
parts has resulted in a remarkable 
gain in efficiency. The new engine 
develops more than 120 horse-power. 
It is 33% 


marked gain in acceleration under all 


more powerful with a 


driving conditions. 


New Free W heeling Transmission 
The new Lincoln Free Wheeling trans- 
mission lends silent, gliding ease to 
the driving of the car. Gear shifts are 
easy, quiet and precise. Between 
second and high speeds—back and 
forth—gears may be shifted without 
disengaging the clutch. By removing 
pressure from the accelerator pedal, 
the engine is automatically released 
and the car glides smoothly and 
silently on momentum. Because the 
engine idles when gliding, less gaso- 
line is used and engine wear is re- 
duced. A new and quiet spiral gear 
contributes to the enjoyment of driv- 


ing the car in second speed. 


Greater Comfort and Beauty 


In this new car the luxurious comfort 
and proved safety, which are tradi- 
tional with Lincoln, take on an even 
greater importance. The added length 
of the new low chassis frame, which is 
amply strong and rigid, with wider 
tread and longer springs, minimizes 


body sway and holds the car steady at 








high speeds on the straightaway and 


around turns. The braking system, 
easy to operate, effective and quiet, 
adds to the pleasure and safety of 
driving. 

The beautiful contours of the new 
car have been developed through 
Lincoln’s command of the foremost 
designing talent of the country... 
both in its own organization and 
such 


through its connection with 


custom coachmakers as Brunn, 
LeBaron, Dietrich, Willoughby, Jud- 
kins, Locke and Derham. This Lincoln 
is fleetly and beautifully poised, long 
and low on its new 145-inch wheel- 
base. Every feature is planned to add 
grace to the distinguished air of the 


whole car. 


An Established Tradition 


Back of the new Lincoln are the entire 
resources of the Ford Motor Company 
... anda factory famous for precision 
craftsmanship. It is built to retain its 
unfailing excellence throughout all 
the years of its long life. Like the Lin- 
colns which have gone before, the new 
Lincoln is an automobile to hold the 
loyalty of those who know it best... 
**as nearly perfect a motor car as it is 


possible to produce.” 
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PIERCE 






ARROW 


PRESENTS-NEW:EXPRESSIONS: OF 


AMERICA’S: FINEST 


MOTOR: CAR 


IN-THREE-DISTINGUISHED: GROUPS 


with Free Wheeling: more spacious interiors: 
new elements of Pierce-Arrow beauty and luxury 
and new aad lower prices 
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_ from the attractions of the new Pierce -Arrow price 
range... which affords savings in excess of $600 to $800 
on many models... the new line embodies the most important 
automotive development of the past decade: Free Wheeling! 
A feature which adds to the already superlative quality of 
Pierce-Arrow power, the magic freedom and great economy 
of momentum. 

The new Pierce-Arrows are very beautiful—and, if possi- 
ble, more than ever in the patrician manner. The interiors 
And added 


appointments further contribute to the Pierce-Arrow fame 


are notable for new spaciousness, new loveliness. 


for surpassing luxury. 


A deeper radiator lends fresh distinction to the famed con- 
New body and fender 
lines intensify the familiar suggestion of winged fleetness. 
Doors are wider, body panels lower, running boards of im- 


tour of today’s Pierce-Arrow front. 


proved construction. 


There are elements of added greatness, as well, under each 
new hood and in every chassis: Measurably increased power, 
for example . . . new devices for the absorption of road shocks, 
increased ease of handling, silencing of carburetors . . . not 
to mention the almost magical ease and quiet and security of 
the various controls. As always, in short, “Pierce-Arrow 
mechanical detail embraces every device of proved character 
known to the engineering of fine motor cars.” 





NEW LOW PRICES 


as much lower as 


‘310 


Following are listed a few of the new models, showing 
some of today’s prices compared with those of 1930: 


GROUP B 
134- and 137-inch Wheelbases 


Previous New 
Models Models 


NEW 


125 Horsepower . . . 


S-passenger Sedan...............-- $3495 $2685 
5-passenger Club Sedan............ 3495 2785 
7-passenger Sedan................- 3625 2995 


7-passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine 3825 3145 


NEW GROUP A 
. 142-inch Wheelbase 


Previous New 
Models Models 
448; 


132 Horsepower . . 


Tpassenger Sedan... 260.020.0004 $ $3825 

7-passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine 4685 3995 

4-passenger Convertible Coupe...... 3975 3650 
ry ry LA : 


In addition to the standard models, Pierce-Arrow an- 
nounces a complete new line of Salon Models: Here 
is America’s finest motor car in its most luxurious 
expressions . . . Pierce-Arrow at its patrician best, 
augmented by the efforts of famed Custom body- 
builders. The following are representative values: 


SALON GROUP 
132 Horsepower . . . 147-inch Wheelbase 
4-passenger Convertible Coupe............. $4275 
T-passenger Sedan. .........+++seseeeeeees 4785 
7-passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine. .... . 4985 
Formal Town Car. .......ccccscccvccccees 6250 
(Other Special Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 
All Prices f. o. b. Buffalo 





A SONG FOR PARENTS 


YxEsTERDAY, they were smiling babies. 
Today, they are small, exuberant be- 
ings tensely eager to experiment with 
the complex opportunities that are 
their heritage. Airplanes, fast motor- 
cars, new theories of human relation- 
ships . . . all these are as natural to 
their changing world as swimming- 
holes and horses were to the vanished 
world of their fathers and mothers. 

And these parents of modern chil- 
dren . . . their lot is not easy. How 
often they meet, from wide eyes that 
still are dewy and bright with baby- 
hood, a gaze that seems to brand 
them as beings in an unknowing and 
antique world. 

But there still remain some un- 
changing, fundamental things that 
serve to connect all generations, all 
men... . Of these is art. In its highest 


THE 


form, art clears like a heady and 
magic breeze through time, fashions, 
customs and all the barriers and bor- 
ders of the world. The melody that 
swirls gaily upfromsome village in the 
Caucasus loses little of its ecstasy in 
far-away Virginia. The father who 
has in common with his son one 
great melody one sweet, sur- 
passing song, has not been left 
entirely behind. 

For generations such art . . . music 
that provides a colorful interest 
within which parents and children 
develop a sustained relationship... 
has been provided by the Steinway. 
Instrument of genius favored by vir- 
tually every great musician from Liszt 
to Hofmann . . . beautiful object of 
art in polished woods and ivory... 
the Steinway is the incomparable 


Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


source of music in the cultured home 
of Europe and America. It stands 
ever ready to render your children its 
uncommon service . . . to furnish in- 
struction to them, their children and 
even their children’s children . . . to 
attract and entertain their friends 
. . . to sing their songs of love, of 
reverie .and radiate about 
them, as a superb decoration, the 
magnificence of its tradition. 


A new Steinway Upright piano can $ 
be bought for a total as low as 


A new Steinway $ 
Baby Grand at 1375 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, 
must be *‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its suburbs. 


balance in 

ie 

1 O OWN three years 

Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 

there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for 

information to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York. 





INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 
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The New Pictures 


Reaching For The Moon (United 
Artists). To bill Douglas Fairbanks in 
modern clothes is enough to fill any thea- 
tre, but this picture will thrive only as a 
curio. Amazingly below the standard of 
the classics to which he has accustomed 
the public every year or so, it dresses him 
up in velvet lounging coats, British sack 
suits, exotic pajamas, and tailcoats, equips 
him with an effete but worldly-wise valet, 
shows him in modernistic apartments, 
offices, and on board ship, pursuing a Bebe 
Daniels who has dyed her hair blonde 
for the occasion. He is a market operator 
of incredible riches and naiveté who has 
never taken a drink or run after a woman 








3 3 ] 
Underwood & Underwood 
DovucGLas FAIRBANKS 
He pursues a blonde Bebe Daniels. 


until a friend makes a friendly bet at a 
party—it is an old story and the treat- 
ment is old too, in spite of the settings. 
Douglas Fairbanks carries it off as nearly 
in his inimitable manner as he can manage 
amid the encumbrances of modernity. He 
swings himself around a good deal on poles 
and window ledges. His voice, entirely 
different from his radio tones of two years 
ago, has the drawling, nasal twang that is 
the mode among the smart people who are 
his friends off-stage, but that has not quite 
the ring of naturalness. Best shot: two 
French cabin stewards in their pantry on 
a liner which resembles in many respects 
the famed Jle de France. 


ee ae 


New Moon (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Enlarged and changed, this operetta of the 
Broadway stage of year before last has 
been made into a vehicle for Metropolitan- 
trained Grace Moore and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, each of whom has done well sepa- 
rately in singing pictures. It is a plotty 
affair in which a Russian princess and a 
lieutenant make love against a background 
of soldiers thoroughly trained in quartet 
and ensemble work. Undaunted by the 
presence of his superior officers, Tibbett 


ME ad 


TIME 





pursues Miss Moore at a ball given in her 
honor by her fiancé, the Governor, and in 
consequence is sent to an outpost where 
the men are noted for slaughtering their 
officers. At regular intervals, in solo and 
duet, princess and lieutenant emit the 
show’s celebrated and familiar song-hit, 
“Lover, Come Back to Me,” singing it 
probably better than it has ever been sung 
before. Grace Moore is not a polished 
actress, but she is an unusually handsome 
and healthy looking young woman. Law- 
rence Tibbett is adequately tempestuous. 
Best shot: Tibbett tactfully translating a 
gypsy song. 
e-- 

Sunny (First National). The only ex- 

cuses that could possibly be advanced for 


reproducing a musical comedy so old and | 


dull as this are: 1) It was a Broadway 
smash in its day; 2) Marilyn Miller was 
available for her original part. 
circus girl who has to become the wife (in 
name only) of the comedian before she 
can marry the leading man. 
Sunny accurately it is only necessary to 
remember that the song hit of the stage 
production was “Who?”. In spite of its 
age (five years) “Who?” 


plugged in the film Suuny. When Miss 


Miller is dancing the picture is bearable | 
but not when Joe Donahue, brother of | 
the late Jack Donahue, is trying to be | 


funny. Best shot: Marilyn Miller danc- 
ing in a riding habit. 


The Royal Family of Broadway 


(Paramount). When Edna Ferber and 
George Kaufman wrote this brilliant play 


about the manners of a great stage family, | 
the producers were careful to dissemble | 
and critics referred only with circum- | 
locutory guile to the obvious fact that | 


the Barrymores were depicted. But since 
the play, after brilliant and prolonged suc- 
cess in New York and on the road, pro- 
voked no violent animosity from the group 
satirized, Paramount has found courage to 
label the characters. Fredric March imi- 
tates John Barrymore and tries to look 
as much like him as possible without con- 
spicuous make-up. Ina Claire reflects 
many of the favorite intonations of gaunt 
Sister Ethel. The playing of these two is 


better than the playing of the original | 
principals in the same parts, and since the | 


minor parts also are almost perfectly cast 
and the whole piece is smartly directed by 
Cyril Gardner and George Cukor, 
Royal Family of Broadway takes rank as 
one of the year’s best pictures. Techni- 
cally its story is an exposition of the 
theme that the fascination of their job 


holds show people on the stage even when | 


they want to quit. Actually it is a glit- 
tering picture of the off-stage affairs of 
interesting people—of the middle-aged 
woman who wants to leave the stage to 
marry a businessman, of the dashing 


scapegoat son, and a girl of a younger | 


generation who has not tried the foot- 
lights yet, and of an old woman who in the 
course of the action acts for the last time. 
Best shot: March taking his family up- 
stairs to tell them a story while he takes 
a bath. 
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Rock 


| AN UNUSUAL 
SERVICE TO 


an Unusual Land 


de luxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 





THIS WINTER... the 
sunshine of oleander land! 
More romance in golf, ten- 
nis, polo, bridle paths! Lux- 
urious hotels and ranches 
amid orange groves, scenic 
mountains and cactus- 
picketed deserts. 


Service thatshortens the hours 
to the land of flowers! 


EVERY TRAVEL LUXURY 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Rock Island-Southern Paci- 
fic ... low altitude warm 
winter way... through 
service to Agua Caliente, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara. Minimum 
daylight hours en route... 
only two days Chicago- 
California . . . three days 
Coast to Coast. Direct main 
line . . . quickest by hours 
. - - Chicago to El Paso, 
Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Indio, Palm 
Springs, Agua Caliente. 
Through Service from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


For further information, mail this coupon 


“ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Manager 
717 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill, 957 


Please send meliterature checked below: 


Golden State Route Tucson 

Garden of Allab [| Phoenix—Chandler 
Guest Ranches 

Palm Springs 


El Paso—Juarez 
Carlsbad Caverns Agua Caliente 
San Diego 


Apache Trail 
Picture-land Southwest Southern California 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE COUNTRY’S 


KEY EXECUTIVES 


To the important out-of-town business man after his crowded 
New York day...the graciousness of the St. Regis affords his 
customary residential seclusion. Practical, too, because it borders 
the field of his activities... Fifth Avenue where Fifth Avenue 
means something...the city’s new mid-town business center... 
the better clubs. And still more delightful, because its brilliant 
features ...its locale for smart New York’s gaieties ... its inter- 
nationally-cherished service...are in sympathy with his every 


mood. Transient accommodations... suites on short-term lease. 


HOTEL 
ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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Champion v. Champion 


In New York and Pennsylvania, Midget 
Wolgast is flyweight champion of the world 
because he won an elimination tournament 
sanctioned by the boxing boards in those 
States. Everywhere else Frankie Genaro, 
elderly and cautious Italian, is champion. 
Last week in Madison Square Garden the 
two champions sparred 15 rounds to de- 
cide it once for all. Wolgast flopped his 
long hair up and down, bounced off the 
ropes, flickered his harmless sewing- 
machine-needle left with no results. He 
won four rounds and began to tire. Genaro 
hit him twice in the left eye with a punch 
supposed to be fatal to the man who tries 
it—a right lead. Midget’s eye closed. 
Comatose spectators booed, clapped for 
action. Once Genaro, swinging a right, 
missed and fell down. It was the only 
down of the fight. When it was over one 
judge voted for Wolgast, one for Genaro; 
the referee called it a draw. Lustily re- 
viled, the two champions left the ring, still 
champions. 





cn 


Hockey, Midseason 


Like baseball watchers who say that the 
team that leads the league on the Fourth 
of July will win the pennant, hockey fol- 
lowers also have a mid-season supersti- 
tion. They say that the Stanley Cup is 
won in January. Of the ten major league 
teams that begin this week the critical 
middle month of their activity, four stand 
high in the running. 

Montreal Canadiens, present world 
champions, are the fastest and.one of the 
toughest teams on the ice. In their line- 
up is still famed slope-faced, round- 
shouldered Howie Morenz, the highest 
paid, the fastest hockey player in the 
world. Aurel Joliat, in his little black 
cap, puts Morenz in position to shoot and 
handles his passes with none of the jeal- 
ousy that in past seasons has marred their 
co-operation. 

Montreal Maroons: big-boned, heavy- 
thewed, they win by muscle rather than 
strategy; they are the strongest team in 
the league defensively. They began the 
season losing game after game but have 
since pulled up to second place in the in- 
ternational group. 

Boston: last year, with flat-faced Eddie 
(“Shining”) Shore tossing puck-carriers 
off his wide hips on the defense, snaking 
through the opposition when he cared to 
take the puck, the Boston team swept the 
board all season but were mysteriously 
beaten by the Canadiens in the play-offs. 
Now Shore is quieter; his team has a 
slight edge in the American group, nothing 
more. 

Chicago: in the first weeks the Black- 
hawks played phenomenally, justifying the 
odd theories of Owner Frederic Mc- 
Laughlin who copied Knute Rockne’s 
football tactics, sent a bigger squad into 
action than his rivals, got them up for 
calisthenics at an hour when most hockey 
players are sleeping. But recently two 
Chicago players, overtrained, have fainted 
in action; the team has slipped from first 
place to second. 
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Reading 
from RIGHT to LEFT 


Oven of the unique values enjoyed 
by advertisers in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT is observable every 
Thursday all about you. 


Just watch the buyer of this maga- 
zine as he opens it to his gaze. 


Time after time you will see him 
leaf through its pages starting at 
the back cover and coming for- 
ward. 


This simply means that as banner- 
carrier to American business The 
Post’s advertising pages compete suc- 
cessfully with its editorial pages in 
reader attention. 


it inexperienced sometimes 
feel that an advertisement in a lean 
publication has a special advantage 
in visibility. 


What of itP—Marshall Field’s store 
set out in a vacant prairie might 
be more conspicuous but it cer- 
tainly would be less successful. 


The aim of the mature advertiser 
is not to snare his reader, but to 
inform him; in The Post he gets 
plus visibility because he gets plus 
interest. 


Buyers come to the market; busi- 
ness goes where business is. 


, = SATURDAY EVENING POST 
reaches the most intelligent and 
progressive audience in America— 
that hub three-million-strong which 
turns the taste, thinking, buying 
of the other millions in this land. 


It is big in circulation because it is 
big in character; it is big in adver- 
tising because it is big in rewards! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Palm Bordered Boulevard in Sunny California 


Safeguarding Your Comfort 
on the 


Los Angeles 


LIMITED 


A skilled engineer, 
whose first thought is 
your comfort, handles 
your train without a 
jolt orjar. Expert 
attendants minister to your needs, 
serve you delicious dining car meals. 
De luxe equipment — observation 
club car, bath, barber, maid, mani- 
cure and v alet servi 7ice—no extra fare. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
) SYSTEM 


Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Largest fleet of daily trains to 
California, led by the Los Angeles 
Limited and the famous Overland 
Limited. Observation and dining 
carsall the way on all trains. Smooth- 
est roadbed on earth. Convenient 
service from Chicago, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Frequent and convenient sail- 
ings from Pacific Coast ports 
to Hawaii and the Orient. 


UNION PACIHIC 


C. J. Collins, General Pass’r Agent 1 
Dept. 208, Union Pacific System } 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete informa- 


tion and booklets about 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


| divorce; 


TIME 
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MILESTONES 





Married. Laura Taylor Pope Day, 
daughter of Manhattan Realtor Joseph 
| Paul Day; and James Elmer Barrett, 1929 
| Harvard football captain; 
| N. J. 


in Short Hills, 


ek od 

Married. Representative Charles Bate- 
man Timberlake, 76, of the 2nd Colorado 
Congressional District, rich beet-sugar 
advocate; and Mrs. Roberta Wood Elliott, 
32, onetime headwaitress at the George 
Washington Inn; in Washington. 

— 

Divorced. Capt. Jefferson Davis Cohn, 
British sportsman, godson of the late 
President Jefferson Davis of the U. S. 
Confederacy; and Marcelle Jenny Favrel 
| Cohn (Marcelle Chantal), French cinema 
and stage actress, his second wife (first 
wife: Florence Bottomley, daughter of 
Britain’s late Publicist Horatio Bottom- 
ley). Mutual charges: that she played in 
the cinema against his will; that he liked 
other women, stood in the way of her 
career. 2 

Invited. Professor Albert Einstein; 
to be 1931 Cecil Rhodes memorial lecturer 
at Oxford University. Terms of the be- 
quest require that he spend the summer 
in Oxford. He accepted. 

Died. Thomas Edward Hambleton, 44, 
president of Hambleton & Co., Baltimore 
investment bankers, brother of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel John A. Hambleton who 
was vice president of Pan American Air- 
| ways, killed last year in an airplane acci- 
dent; by his own hand, after returning 
from a hunting trip to Indo-China and 
finding his wife had gone to Reno to seek 
in Lutherville, Md. 

ae 
Died. William Louis Courtleigh, 61, 
| actor (Fedora, Electra, Tiger Rose, 
| L’Aiglon, The Ninth Guest), onetime 
| (1913-17) Shepherd of The Lambs 
| (Manhattan theatrical club); of acute in- 
| digestion; in Rye, N. Y. 

Died. William Jay Robinson, 62, pro- 
prietor of the Stage Coach Inn at Locust 
| Valley, L. I., oldtime newspaperman 
(Atlanta Constitution, Chicago Tribune) 
and Klondike miner, founder of the Op- 
timists Club of America (membership 
300,000); in Locust Valley. He took the 
first shipment of gold out of the Klondike, 
made a fortune, lost it in the panic of 
1907, founded his club soon afterward. 

—_2-——_ 

Died. Frank McKinney (“Kin”) Hub- 
bard, 62, newspaper caricaturist who 
created “Abe Martin”; of heart disease; in 
Indianapolis, Ind. Working for the Indi- 
anapolis News since 1891, he had for the 
last 26 years done a daily drawing of “Abe 
Martin,” a lanky Indiana farmer whose 
comments on life and current topics were 
homely, brief, genial. He invented other 
small-town characters, syndicated their 
| sage humor in many a U. S. paper. Some 
Abe Martinisms: “We often wonder if 
anybuddy ever bought new shoe strings be- 
fore th’ ole ones busted? . . . Wouldn’t 
this be a dandy world if we could all stand 
| discouragement like a reformer? .. . ‘I 








heard a shot and a scream in the hall, 
but wuz jest listenin’ in on Amos & Andy 
and thought no more of it,’ testified Mrs. 
Tilford Moots’ brother, questioned in re- 
gard to the murder of his wife.” Born 
into a newspaper family (his brother and 
sister, Horace K. and Ada A. Hubbard, 
publish the Examiner, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio), Kin Hubbard spent all his life in 
newspaper work. 
a os 

Died. W. Barklie Henry, 63, Phila- 
delphia socialite, yachtsman, retired part- 
ner of Henry & West (now West & Co., 
brokerage firm), father of Barklie McKee 
Henry who married Barbara, daughter of 
the late Harry Payne Whitney; in Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

od 

Died. Prince Antoine Louis Phillipe 
Marie (“Naughty Boy”) of Bourbon- 
Orléans, 64, Infante of Spain, Duke of 
Galliera, uncle of King Alfonso XIII of 
Spain, husband of the Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain, grandson of King Louis Philippe of 
France (last Bourbon to reign). Funlov- 
ing, extravagant, he was once incarcerated 
by King Alfonso for giving 1,000-franc 
notes as tips. He once got out of prison 
by feigning insanity. 

a as 

Died. Caleb Conley Dula, 66, board 
chairman, onetime president (1911-27 7) of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., vice ies 
dent of American Tobacco Co. (dissolved 
in 1911 by the Supreme Court); of pneu- 
monia; in Manhattan. 

Died. Charles C. A. Baldi, 68, pub- 
lisher of L’Opinione (Philadelphia Italian 
daily), founder and president of First 
Italian Exchange Bank, member of Phila- 
delphia Board of Education; of apoplexy; 
in Philadelphia. 

Died. Dr. George Morgan Ward, 7 
president emeritus of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. (president 1895-1903, 
1916-20), onetime (1903-12) president of 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., winter pas- 
tor at the Royal Poinciana Chapel of Palm 
Beach; of heart disease; in Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

ee 

Died. James H. Douglas, 72, chair- 
man of the executive committee of Quaker 
Oats Co.; of heart disease; in Lake Forest, 
Ill. 

Died. Judge Jonathan Willis Martin, 
74, president judge since 1901 of Phila- 
delphia Court of Common Pleas No. 5, 
art patron, Spanish War veteran; of 
pneumonia; in Chestnut Hill, Pa. Para- 
lyzed after an attack of malaria in the 
War, he was never inactive. He was well 
known at indoor and outdoor horse shows, 
always drove his oldtime four-in-hand. 


—_e———_. 


Died. Albert Enoch Pillsbury, 81, one- 
time (1885-86) president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate, onetime (1891-94) 
Massachusetts Attorney General, lecturer 
on constitutional law at Boston Univer- 
sity Law School; in West Newton, Mass. 
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shaves 
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THE INGRAM JAR 


or 


THE INGRAM TUBE? 


THE HOT FIGHT 
ABOUT 
COOL SHAVES 


The BIG FIGHT’S OVER-—the judges go to work on who won the $5,000.00 in prizes! 


AST and furious went Ingram's 

$5,000.00 contest between the tube 
and the jar! Thick and heavy is the snow- 
storm of entries. The judges are hard 
at work! 

At Liberty Magazine, the lights burn 
late, but the judges need at least two 
weeks more to pass on the thousands of 
entries! 

Next month we'll announce their de- 
cisions and list the names of the 328 prize 
winners. And we'll publish the astound- 
ing sales of the new tube, as compared 
with those of the famous blue jar. 

328 lucky contestants will divide the 
$5,000.00 in prizes, but a million lucky 
men will have discovered the brand-new 
sensation of cool and stingless Ingram 
shaves for the first time during 1930! 

Easily the hottest fight that ever cen- 
tered around a shaving cream, the great 
Ingram contest has written the word 
COOL into the vocabulary of shaving 
men for all time. 


Whether the new tube sells better, or 
the famous jar, the important point is 
that both contain the same cream; the 
first and best of all cool shaving creams. 
The minute you lather up with Ingram’s 
you'll find that it’s cool... cool... 
COOL... COOL! It’s radically, delight- 
fully different. It puts shaving at once on 
a smoother, more comfortable plane! 

With Ingram’s, you can shave closer. 
Your face will wear no mourning signs of 
a razor’s needle-pricks and stings. Be- 
cause of three special soothing and cool- 
ing ingredients, Ingram’s tightens and 
tones the skin while you shave. You will 
need no lotions when you use Ingram’s. 
For Ingram’s is a shaving cream, a lotion 
and a skin-tonic all in one! 

Don't fail now to try this better shav- 
ing cream! Some men like the tube, many 
prefer the jar. Take your own choice at 
your druggist’s, or mail the coupon for 
10 glorious morning send-offs free. The 
Ingram sample is the greatest gatherer of 


friends any company has ever had. So send 
in the coupon today. Your face will be 
grateful all your life! 


ee 
ae ey 


fINGRAM’S nN 


SHAVING CREAM FOR i) 


, COOL SHAVES > 


\ 


Clip the coupon for10 Cool Ingram Shaves 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM, Dept. D-11 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 
Name 
Street 


Cia 
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WEST INDIES... THE MID-WINTER CRUISE 
Caledonia*18 Days « Jan. 24 to Feb. 11°$197.50 up 


Down to Bermuda, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Havana and Nassau. 


THE CRUISE TO NEW PORTS 
Caledonia «18 Days « Feb.14to Mar. 4: $197.50up 
To San Juan, Santo Domingo, Colon, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince and Havana. 


THE AURANIA CRUISE 
Aurania...15 Days...$14lup...From Boston 
Mar. 12 to Mar. 29... From New York Mar. 13 

To Mar. 28 


To Bermuda, Kingston, Santiago and 
Havana... with an optional auto tour 
across Cuba from Santiago to Havana 
. +. anew low rate in West Indies Cruises. 


THE EASTER CRUISE 
Aurania...12 Days...$11lup...From Boston 





Mar. 31 to Apr. 14... From New York Apr.1 | 


To Apr. 13 
Spend Easter ‘midst Bermuda's lilies... 
thence to Nassau and Havana... 12 


days only $111 up. 
THE TROPICAL SPRING CRUISE 


Tuscania ...12 Days...$140up...From Boston | 
Apr. 15 to Apr. 29...From New York Apr. 16 | 


To Apr. 28 


Sail south to meet the Spring at Bermuda | 


...» thence to Nassau and Havana... 


12 days... $140 up. 





HAVANA SERVICE 


The “Caronia” and “Carmania”, big ships 
exceeding by thousands of tons any other 
steamer in the New York-HavanaService, 


sail from N. Y. every Wed. and Sat. 
First Class: $90 up. Round trip $140 up. 
Two Special 9 Day Cruises to Nassau and 
Havana, Jan. 10 and March 11. $140 up. 


HAVE YOU JOINED THE CUNARD TRAVEL CLUB 7 
“MEMBERSHIP $1.00... INQUIRE FOR DETAILS 


Carry your funds in Cunard Traveller's Cheques 


Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 





CUNARD 


MEDICINE 





| Edison: De Rebus Sanitatis 


Thomas Alva Edison last week again 
knuckled to the U. S. insistency that a 
| celebrity be a pundit on all manner of 
things. His medium was Review of Re- 
views (monthly). Thus from his seat at 
West Orange, N. J. did Thomas Edison 
pontificate de rebus sanitatis: 

Are there certain definite fields in which 
the research of the future will lie? 

“Yes, health through biology and chem- 
istry. . . . Sickness is pretty hard on the 
workman now. It’s hard for them to get 
a good doctor, and the proper care is ex- 
pensive. There is too much sickness, too. 
Something will have to be done about it, 
and that is where biology and chemistry 
come in... 

“T have been experimenting with milk 
now for about eight years. For the last 
three years I have taken hardly anything 
else.* I came in with milk [he chuckled] 
and I guess I'll go out with it. It’s the 
only balanced ration—balanced by the 
Great Chemist, who is far away.” [He 
raised his stubby pencil over his head, 
toward the ceiling. ] 

Will science tell us to eat less, as it has 
told us to drink less? 

“Eighty per cent of our deaths are due 
to over-eating. After the age of 21 a 
large variety and quantity of food is un- 
necessary. All those things crowd the 
stomach and cause poisons. It takes cour- 
age to learn restraint, but all that eating 
is unnecessary. I find that my weight 
keeps up on a glass of milk alone, every 
two hours. You eat less, yet you find your 
weight keeps up, and you feel better. Mrs. 
Edison tried it, always taking less and 
less, until [again the chuckle] she said 
she would have to stop, otherwise she 
wouldn’t be eating anything at all, but 
would still feel fine.” 

Will more research in health—biology 
and chemistry—mean less in electricity— 
and mechanics? 

“No, it brings new fields to work in.” 

Whereupon, after a few more questions 
& answers on stray subjects, Dr. Edison 
tucked a napkin in his collar and quietly 
swigged his ration of milk from a thermos 
bottle. 





Healthy Businessmen 

Businessmen are healthier on the whole 
than professional men, artisans or farmers, 
surprisingly announced the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund (endowed foundation to do 
charitable, humanitarian work) last week 
after studying health reports of 100,000 
U. S. men. 

But professional men correct their de- 
fects, especially of eyes and teeth, better 
than do the other groups. Hardest of 
hearing are the younger professional men. 
The older professionals rate well among 
oldsters. 

Nervousness troubles 8% of profession- 
als, 4.5% of farmers. 

Farmers are freest from defects of ton- 
sils, nose and throat, and from chronic 
skin diseases. 

Heart disease occurs more among busi- 


*Except a rare half orange or glass of orange 
juice. 


nessmen than among the others. Their 
pulses most often appear rapid or irregu- 
lar. 

More businessmen than farmers use 
patent medicines. But artisans doctor 
themselves most of all. 


—— ee 
Columbia’s Secret 


A secret which President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia University has 
been keeping, escaped last week upon pub- 
lication of Columbia’s Medical School’s 
annual report: Professor William Darrach, 
54, dean of the Medical School since 1919, 
resigned last July but has continued as 
acting dean until President Butler could 
decide on a successor. President Butler 
had not, up to last week, found his suc- 
cessor. 

Dean Darrach’s greatest accomplish- 
ment, one of U. S. medicine’s greatest ex- 
ecutive jobs, was his part in the organiza- 
tion of the $40,000,000 healing, teaching, 
researching Medical Center in upper Man- 
hattan.* The Medical School last week 
had 420 regular students, besides a vari- 
able number of special students. Teaching 
and research staff approximated 700. 

The professors of surgery and medicine, 
those who treat private patients in the 
Center Hospitals, work on two different 
plans. Some give all their fees to the hos- 
pitals. Their salaries therefore are larger 
than regular professors’. Others keep their 
patients’ fees, but accept few patients. 
Dean Darrach is a cordial, friendly, well- 
liked person, bald, with a ruddy face and 
stocky frame. Last year at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s 175th anniversary, the university 
hung an oil painting of Dean Darrach. It 
shows him as he appears at Commence- 
ment exercises—in a lurid red gown and a 
dinky, black, lopsided hat which slopes to 
one side very rakishly. 


*Components: New York State Psychiatric 
Institute & Hospital, Neurological Institute, 
College of Physicians & Surgeons, Vanderbilt 
Clinic, School of Dental & Oral Surgery. Babies’ 
Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital, Sloane Hospital 
for Women, Jay Bentley Squier Urological Clinic. 
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ART 








Benton 


Carpenters, plasterers, electricians and 
harried directors worked fast last week to 
complete one of the finest modernist build- 
ings in New York, the New School for 
Social Research, ir. time for its opening 
next week. In the board room ready to 
be looked at were nine vibrant mural 
panels which have already attracted na- 
tional attention and brought fame to the 
New School as a building, whatever may be 
its success as an institution. The artist 
is Thomas Hart Benton. 

Artist Benton was born in Neosho, Mo., 
on the edge of the Ozarks, a great-nephew 
of Andrew Jackson’s trusted Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton, son of Congressman 
Maecenas Eason Benton. At 17, Mae- 


primarily for people beyond college age), 
determined that he must have a set of 
such panels for his new million-dollar 
building which Architect Joseph Urban 
was erecting on West 12th St. (and which 
critics consider Architect Urban’s best 
work). 

The Benton panels are entitled “Amer- 
ica Today.” They cover nearly every inch 
of wall in the red-ceilinged, modernistic 
board room. Between jagged curving 
strips of moulding, hundreds of figures in 
jangling brilliant color jostled each other: 
stockbrokers, bootleggers, revivalists, 
stevedores, politicians, cowboys,  bur- 
lesque queens, soda clerks—the walls 
squirm with life. 

“To the critical objections to my murals 
that they are too loud and too disturbing 
to be in good taste,” said Artist Benton, 
“there is only the answer that they repre- 
sent the U. S. which is also loud and not 
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Peter A. Juley & Son 


“AMERICA TODAY” 


ArTIST BENTON (lower right): “The U.S. . . 


cenas’ son was carrying a chain as a sur- 
veyor’s assistant in Joplin. Shortly there- 
after he began a long, arduous, uninterest- 
ing art apprenticeship as a newspaper 
cartoonist, then as an art student in Chi- 
cago, Paris, New York, where he kept 
himself alive painting scenery for the old 
haphazard cinema studios of Fort Lee, 
N. J. Six months in the Navy during the 
War knocked the French impressionism 
out of him. He began to develop his own 
style. In 1919 he started work on a 
project that bore its first tangible fruits 
last week: a gigantic pictorial history of 
modern U. S. 

For ten years he worked on it, experi- 
menting with various techniques of mural 
painting. He traveled up, down and across 
the country making sketches, collecting 
material. A great many people saw these 
sketches, were impressed. Back in New 
York he hired a loft, erected a number of 
huge panels, and with no commissions in 
sight began his mural history. 

Director Alvin Saunders Johnson of the 
New School for Social Research, which 
describes itself as an institution for adult 
education (advanced courses in the arts, 
economics, psychology & social science 


. is also loud and not in ‘good taste.’ ” 


in ‘good taste.’ . . . Every head is a real 
person, drawn from life. Every detail is 
a thing I myself have seen and known.” 


Recognizable heads: Artist Benton him- 
self drinking highballs with Director 
Johnson (see lower right corner of cut); 
Communist Max Eastman in the subway, 
gazing reflectively at a Miss Peggy 
Reynolds of the burlesque stage. 

Upstairs in the same building Artist 
José Clemente Orozco of Mexico, another 
of the most important American mural 
painters (Time, Oct. 13), was slowly at 
work last week painting with water color 
in true fresco. Artist Benton’s method is 
different; “America Today” is in tempera 
on gesso. The panels are built of plywood, 
then covered with canvas, which in turn 
is given coats of thin plaster. No oil is 
used in the pigment, which is mixed with 
equal parts of egg yolk and water (method 
of the Italian primitives). 

Artist Benton is stocky, swart, amiable, 
intensely serious. So great is his friends’ 
belief in his work that they habitually 
refer to him not as Tom Benton, Tom, or 
Mr. Benton, but just BENTON, like 
WHISTLER, or REMBRANDT. 


SCIENCE 


Meteor? 

Prosaic inhabitants of the small Idaho 
towns of Bovill, Orofino, Troy, Elk River, 
Moscow, Genesee, Lewiston, Orchard, 
Juliaetta and Kendrick, last week were 
hunting for a big hole in the earth. More 
superstitious citizens put their heads to- 
gether, whispered of miracles. On Christ- 
mas Eve they had seen a strange yellow 
light rip earthwards through the sky of 
northern Idaho. Then they had heard a 
deafening crash. The flash was seen as far 
as Spokane, Wash., over 100 mi. away. A 
Mrs. Joseph Holland, who said she saw it 
on her way home from church, described 
the: phenomenon for newsgatherers as 
“three glowing stars surrounded by an elec- 
tric display.” Said she: “I thought of the 
Star of Bethlehem.” 

Scientist Francis Baker Laney, pro- 
fessor of geology at the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, thought of meteors when 
he heard the news.* The flash and crash, 
he announced, were similar to those which 
in 1921 attended the fall of a large meteor 
in the nearby Seven Devils country. Dr. 
Laney thought the new cosmic projectile 
had been thrown from the constellation 
Andromeda, wanted to find it for study. 

Also interested in the accounts was the 
Midwest Meteor Association at Iowa City, 
whose duty it is to allow no midwest me- 
teor to remain unfound. 

——- eS 
Exploding Universe 

Many a puzzled British housewife 
waited anxiously last week for the world 
to blow to pieces. As these matrons sat 
in their comfortable homes, a quiet voice 
from the radio had told them that the 
universe was nothing but a bursting soap 
bubble. 

“Tt is easy to blow a soap bubble,” said 
the voice, “but far less easy to keep it 
in existence more than a minute or two— 
after that it is apt to disappear. I hope I 
shall not startle you too muchifIsay ... 
that the universe is like that... ex- 
panding—I might almost say exploding— 
at a terrific rate. The results of measuring 
the speeds of nebulae were sensational. 
The last to be investigated was found to 
be receding from Us at a rate of 26,000,000 
niles per hour. . . . The material universe 
appears to be passing away like a tale that 
stalin 

The voice continued to draw a picture 
of cosmic destruction. Although there are 
as many stars as raindrops falling on a 
wet London day, the universe now is al- 
most empty. Our small earth is “like a 
ship on an empty ocean.” 

“Leave only three wasps alive in the 
whole of Europe and Europe will be more 
crowded with wasps than space with 
stars.’”’+ 

The quiet voice belonged to Sir James 
Hopwood Jeans, famed Cambridge astron- 
omer-mathematician. Two months ago he 
had described his bubble universe in a 
notable lecture to British scientists and 





> 





*Although only about four meteors are re- 
ported each year, scientists estimate that over 
300 hit the earth. 

tLatest sky census taken by Dr. Edwin Powell 
Hubble, Mt. Wilson Observatory, Pasadeuu, re- 
ported 30 million galaxies, star systems. 
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STEEL 


J The Steel Mill» » the birthplace of the raw materials of many industries. Here the 
grinding wheel makes its first impress in this world of metals. 


8 Revolving at 9000 surface feet a minute, speed of a mile every 35 seconds, the grind- 





ng 

al. ing wheel attacks and removes the outer shell of the virgin steel billets. 

to 

50 Between rolls, precision ground, steel bars and sheets of many lengths and shapes pass 

- on and out to the thousands of fabricating industries. 

re The Steel Foundry» %» tons upon tons of metal snagged from castings ... . 

7 thousands upon thousands of grinding wheels consumed annually. 

. Thus the streams of sparks of the grinding room announce the Norton entry into the 
world of steel »» Norton grinding wheels and Norton grinding machines produced by 

* Norton Company at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Grinding “Wieeis . . . . Abrasives for Polishing 
....+ Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile.... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories 
Porous Plates .... Pulpstones 
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FIDELITY ONION SKIN — 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


Light weight — not 
too light to be useful 
Fine quality — yet 
most economical. 
Comparison leads 
to the immediate 
selection of ESLEECK 
THIN PAPERS for 
office use — records 
- forms -correspondence 
— They have that 
rugged and durable 
substance — so 
different from the 
| ordinary thin papers. 


Send for 
specimen 
portfolio 


— SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


ESL EECK 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Volume XV (Jan. 6-June 30, 1930) has 

been bound and is now ready for dis- 

| tribution. Completely cross-indexed. 

| Bound in dark blue buckram, gold let- 
tering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, 


| XII, XIII and XIV are also available | 


| at the same price. 


Address orders to M. E. ST1LLWELL, 
Time, 350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, 


Tllinois. 





@ TURNERS FALLS, MASS 


They 

may be rented fora nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interestiny translations and ex- 
traordinary new books. Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 
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students at Cambridge. Most of them 
were already familiar with the facts be- 
hind the cosmic picture he drew. 

Dr. Einstein in his original relativity 
theory stated that space is curved by the 
matter it contains, that the size of the 
finite universe is dependent upon matter. 
Abbé Lemaitre, Belgian mathematician, 
investigated Einstein’s universe, found 





Sir James Hopwoop JEANS 


“Leave only three wasps alive in the 
whole of Europe...” 


that it would be unstable, would neces- 
sarily either expand to infinity or contract 
to a point. Immediately astronomers 
looked at the stars, measured the amount 
of spectral shift in starlight (the Doppler 
effect). They found most starlight shifted 
towards the red end of the spectrum, in- 
terpreted it to mean movement away from 
the earth (Time, Oct. 6), concluded that 
material bodies were spreading, expanding 
universal boundaries. Dr. Fritz Zwicky of 
California Institute of Technology and 
Dr. P. ten Brieggencate, Dutch astrono- 
mer, however, have suggested that some of 
the red shift is caused not by real move- 
ment but by gravitational pulls exerted on 
light by the stars and nebulae it passes. 
Other scientists suggest the red shift may 
be a result of the great distance through 
which light travels. 
oe an 
Arc Trisected? 


More than two thousand years ago, 
Archimedes, Appolonius of Perga and 
many another famed Greek geometrician 
tried to divide an arc into three equal 
parts with ruler & compass. Three hun- 
dred years ago, René Descartes (1596- 
1650), father of analytic geometry, proved 
the feat was impossible by means of the 
Greek instruments. Other mathematicians 
have solved the problem but only with 
more complicated instruments. Last week 
in Boston, George Hurd, retired manu- 
facturer, and Professor Harold A. Zager, 
Boston College mathematician, claimed 
that Descartes was wrong, that after ten 
years’ study they had not only trisected 
but had divided arcs into other fractions 
with ruler & compass. They would not 
describe their method until it is copy- 
righted. 
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We thought we had all 


COOL 


CUSTOMERS 


..» but 


perhaps we’ve made 2,000,000 


Recencly we heard a 
rumor that puzzled. We’d always thought 
everybody liked Spuds simply because 
Spuds were cool. But the rumor had that 
you’re-crazy-in-so-many-words note to it. 

Was our hunch wrong? We got our in- 
vestigators to pack their traveling-bags. 
We equipped them with one straight ques- 
tion. They started circling throughout the 
country ... amongst America’s 2,000,000 
Spud smokers. 


Reporters-at-Large 


Fast boys, these investigators...but, of 
course, they couldn’t get to every one of 
the 2,000,000 Spud enthusiasts. Yet they 
interviewed representative hundreds of 
them. They button-holed them on door- 
steps .. . on street corners .. . in hotel 
lobbies, railroad stations, and miniature 
golf courses. They cornered them in drug 
stores and tobacco shops and restaurants 
. « « wherever chance revealed a Spud 
smoker. ; 

“Just what do you like about Spuds?” 
was Our One insistent question. 

And the majority of answers never 
mentioned the word “coolness” alone. 

But they did show that, to the long list 
of Spud enjoyments, Spud fans have 
added yet another. 





20 FOR 20c (U.S.)... 20 FOR 30c (CANADA) 


THE MOUTH-HAPPY SMOKE 






From Connoisseurs 


to Cranks 

We met a lot of 2-pack-a-day smokers. 
They said, “You can smoke Spuds all day 
and still have a clean, comfortable mouth 
at bedtime.” 

A before-breakfast smoker (we met a 
lot of those veterans) summed it up this 
way. “A Spud first thing in the morning,” 
he explained, “isn’t just another layer of 
morning-mouth, if you get me...” 

Tobacco cranks, fellows who prided 
themselves on being good judges of blend 
and leaf, said, “Spuds give you a cleaner 
taste... a sort of uncoated taste... that’s 
why you can always appreciate their darn 
good tobacco blend ... no matter if you 
smoke them one after another.” 

Pipe smokers seemed just about unan- 
imous in describing Spud as “a great 
change-off smoke.” And several added, 
“That's because you get a clean taste.” 

We came across a surprising number of 
men who were “off” their regular brand. 
They had switched to Spuds. “I tell you 
there’s a cleaner taste about Spuds that’s 
revived my enjoyment in cigarettes,” one 
of them kept saying. 

Of course, everybody admitted noticing 
Spud’s super-coolness. But, after smoking 


SPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIGARETTES 





wrong guesses! 


a pack or two, people found that this sen- 
sation of coolness passed. What they came 
to notice (and evidently like) was that 
Spuds kept their mouths continually 
moist-cool and comfortably clean. 


Something More Than 


Coolness 

In other words, our hunch wasn’t one 
hundred per cent right. 

It’s not entirely Spud’s cooler smoke. 
It’s also Spud’s cleaner taste! That’s the 
ever-lasting, ever-growing effect of 
Spud’s coolness! 

We weren’t exactly blind to this prod- 
uct of Spud’s coolness. We’ve been call- 
ing it “mouth-happiness.” But whatever 
the Spud enjoyment sensation is, ladies 
and gentlemen ... greater coolness or 
cleaner taste... this all ties up with what 
we’re sure of. Spud is the great new free- 
dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 

Two or three packs a day... puff after 
puff of Spud’s lusty, full-tobacco fragrance 

. and you're still mouth-happy! 

If Spuds have puzzled you, try them 
again on this new basis! Stay with Spuds 
and let them prove this continual “clean 
taste.” It’s a natural! 

The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Scope 


To many Americans ‘‘Gold Medal 
Flour—Eventually, Why Not Now’’, both 
brand and famed slogan, are viewed as 
so typically a part of American life as to 
be judged strictly American in scope. 


However, typically American as this 
leading brand of General Mills, Inc., is, 
it is none the less a definite part of the 
home kitchens and bakeries of some 90 
different foreign countries. 


Even in the remote corners of the world 
—in far off Iceland and the biblical Pal- 
estine, as well as in the British Isles and 
on the Continent, South Africa, South 
America, Egypt and India—this brand 
born of the notable Washburn Crosby 
Company of Minneapolis and operating 
with 28 other leading brands of flour 
under the General Mills’ standard, func- 
tions as a tremendously important fac- 
tor in the flour industry of the world. 











G.M. Photo 
To SomE 90 CouNTRIES— 
“The Staff of Life’ under the Gold Medal Brand 
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Kitchen-tested | 


GENERAL MILLS.ING- 


MINMEAPOLIS, MINN 


Neheez COLD MEDAL FLOUR 





To MILLIONS OF HOUSEWIVES THE WORLD OVER THE MEANING OF FLOUR— 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?’’, Gold Medal 


On the other hand, approximately one- 
half of the total number of bakeries in the 
United States use some of General Mills’ 
flours in producing a major portion of 
the bread that feeds the nation every day 
—‘‘Good”’ times or ‘‘Bad”’. 


The Company’s activities are thus 
predicated on the Staff of Life itself— 
bread, flour and wheat products. 


Management 


Management is under a board includ- 
ing the heads of the original units of 
General Mills, Inc.,—thus preserving 
the local individuality of each unit; yet 
enjoying the important economies in 
operation, distribution, manufacture 
and elimination of waste resulting from 
centralized ownership. 


Facilities 
Present capacity of the 21 General Mills, 
Inc., units reaches the impressive total 
of 85,650 barrels daily, with 36,292,000 
bushels terminal grain storage capacity; 


255 country elevators and grain eleva- 
tors with storage capacity of 11,759,000 
bushels, ten proprietary feed mills, two 
cereal food products mills (‘‘ Wheaties” 
and Gold Medal Cake Flour), together 
with 69 branch offices and warehouses, 
engaged in sales and distribution. 


Research Program 


In addition to these widespread ac- 
tivities, General Mills, Inc., for the 
first time in the milling industry, has 
recently inaugurated its own compre- 
hensive research program, compris- 
ing a staff of recognized experts who 
are equipped with every facility to 
study and develop the needs of the 
industry for tomorrow’s business. This 
is based upon the knowledge that mod- 
ern industry, to advance, today is turn- 
ing more and more toward extensive 
study of manufacturing methods and 
advantageous utilization of all material. 
GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. copyr. G. M., Inc., 1931 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Broken Banks 


On January 11, 1930, the Ensley Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala., failed. Since then 
the wave of banking suspension has in- 
creased. Last week the Federal Reserve 
reported that for the first eleven months 
981 banks with deposits of $515,486,000 
were suspended, which compares to 372 
banks with deposits of $129,000,000 in the 
relatively quiet year of 1928, 132 banks 
with deposits of $233,000,000 in the panic 
year of 1907. Preliminary estimates place 
the 1930 total at 1,121 banks with $700,- 
000,000 in deposits. 

Of these failures, the greatest part has 
occurred in recent months as the follow- 
ing table shows: 

Banks Suspended Deposits 
65 $ 33,000,000 
66 21,000,000 
September 66 24,000,000 
October 66 26,000,000 


November 236 204,000,000 
December* 140 


Novembe:’s total was swelled by the 
repercussion in the South which followed 
the failure of Caldwell & Co. and the A. B. 
Banks group of banks in Arkansas (TIME, 
Dec. 1). Last week the South’s tally was 
raised by the failure of ten Mississippi 
banks, all within a radius of 30 miles. To 
bankers, aware that a great evolution is 
changing U. S. banking methods (Time, 
Oct. 13), the southern situation provides 
interesting case histories of what happens 
to a group of banks when the strongest 
member goes under. 

Other case histories are being written 
throughout the U. S. by closed banks. In 
Los Angeles last fortnight, the widely- 
advertised Guaranty Building & Loan As- 
sociation of Hollywood failed, due to the 
confessed $8,000,000 defalcation of Gil- 
bert L. Besseymer, secretary manager. 
Last week the California Building and 
Loan Commissioner resigned. One rea- 
son: public belief that a careful investi- 
gation of the Guaranty’s figures would 
have revealed its condition. 

In Manhattan the case of Bank of 
United States may prove a classic example 
of mismanagement (Time, Dec. 22). Last 
week in Manhattan another bank, Chelsea 
Bank & Trust Co., closed. Not important 
in the Manhattan banking structure, Chel- 
sea’s predicament has interesting points, 
chief of which is accusation by the State 
Banking Department that Red rumor- 
mongers deliberately started the run on 
the bank. 

In Philadelphia last fortnight, Bankers 
Trust Co. was suspended (Tre, Dec. 29). 
Rumors about Franklin Trust Co. started. 
A bad situation was avoided by the prompt 
action of other banks and statements from 
financial leaders that all was well. In 
other cities similar events have taken 
place, and the banking history of 1930 will 
contain a long chapter, not without bright 
passages, on the duty of banks and bank- 
ers in time of crisis. 


oe 
Decision in Youngstown 


Early one morning last week Judge 
David G. Jenkins walked into his Ma- 
honing County Court of Common Pleas 


*Estimate from Dec. 1 to 29 by American 
Banker. December deposits not available. 


at Youngstown, Ohio, with a thoughtful 
frown on his face. Since April he had 
been studying the famed suit by which 
Cyrus Stephen Eaton attempted to fulfill 
his vow that “Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
will never merge with Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.” (Time, March 24 et sea.). 
Through long, hot, exciting summer weeks 
Judge Jenkins had heard two brilliant 
panels of lawyers. Upholding Mr. Eaton’s 
cause had been: Luther Day, of Day & 
Day, Cleveland; Squire, Sanders & Demp- 
sey, Cleveland; Harrington, Deford, 
Huxley & Smith, Youngstown; Park 
Chamberlain of Chicago. On the Bethle- 
hem Sheet & Tube side were: Newton D. 
Baker and Howard F. Burns of Baker, 
Hostetler & Sidlo, Cleveland; Kennedy, 
Manchester, Ford, Bennett & Powers, 
Youngstown; Frederick H. Wood and 


| ¥ 














Cyrus STEPHEN EATON 
“Thank you very kindly.” 


Hoyt A. Moore of Cravath, de Gersdorff, 


Swaine & Wood, Manhattan. Judge 
Jenkins had heard his Courtroom rever- 
berate to huge figures in dollars, steel, 
shares. He had heard the testimony of 
great steelmasters, of accountants. Few 
people expected that by last week he would 
have reached a decision. 

To the Court Clerk the Judge handed 
19 pages of foolscap, written in pencil. 
To newsmen he gave two similar sheaves 
which he had carefully copied from the 
original, fearful of stenographic errors. It 
was still before 9 a. m. when the news was 
flashed from Youngstown that Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton had won, that he had been 
granted an injunction blocking the merger. 

When the final history of Steel is writ- 
ten, an important chapter will be that 
which focuses in the Mid West, which will 
tell of Mr. Eaton’s rise to steel power, of 
Bethlehem’s bold attempt to get a foot- 
hold in this territory, of the antagonism 
in Ohio’s financial and social circles which 
was caused by the War of 1930. 

Significant too in a merger-era will be 
the precedent of this case, in which the 
issues were clearly defined, bitterly fought. 
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Practically all of Mr. Eaton’s contentions 
were upheld. The Court found: 

That Sheet & Tube’s directors had neg- 
lected their duty, acted “without neces- 
sary information.” 

That the rights of the minority stock- 
holders “were violated because vital infor- 
mation was withheld from them.” 

Of the merger terms, the Court said: 

Grave doubt as to the adequacy of the 
consideration exists. 

“Nothing to say. Thank you very 
kindly,” was the only remark made by 
Mr. Eaton when he heard the news. 
Equally silent were the defeated factions 
who had 30 days in which to appeal, who 
would not likely give up until the U. S. 
Supreme Court heard the issue. 


¢ 


Crucial Motors 

The automobile industry can often 
boast. In 1929 it boasted of its great pro- 
duction record of 5,620,000 cars & trucks. 
In 1930 production was about 3,500,000. 
But motormakers still had cause to boast. 
With pride they could point to the fact 
that their gargantuan industry devours 
82% of the rubber, 55% of the plate glass, 
15% of the iron & steel, 57% of the up- 
holstery leather, 30% of the aluminum, 
14% of the copper, 15% of the hardwood, 
24% of the lead, 80% of the gasoline con- 
sumed in the U. S.; that it fills 3,080,000 
freight cars a year; that it employs almost 
5,000,000 workers. 

Knowing these facts, U. S. Industry 
closely watches the affairs of the motor- 
makers, for their demands stimulate many 
lines. And, beyond this definite relation- 
ship, automobile sales are a sensitive in- 
dex to the public’s purse. As yet the in- 
dustry has shown no marked improve- 
ment from the depression caused by its 
excess of production on the eve of a busi- 
ness stump. Some dealers still have un- 
wieldy stocks of second-hand cars. Al- 
though inventories of the manufacturers 
and dealers are in the best condition in 
years and cash reserves are high the indus- 
try as a whole is over-expanded. The 
Automobile Salon (Time, Dec. 15) fore- 
cast the efforts the companies contemplate 
to court sales in 1931. Foreign sales for 
1930 decreased 44%, compared to a do- 
mestic drop of 30% in new car registra- 
tion, and many companies must consider 
foreign factories to escape tariff walls. 
Yet the industry as a whole is rich, in 
strong hands. Most companies are in a 
position to zoom again when the public 
gives the signal.* For this reason all U. S. 
Industry last week awaited reports on the 
reception of the New York Automobile 
Show. 

Some manufacturers thought so much 
of their surprises they would not divulge 
them in advance. But pre-viewing news- 
gatherers could discern several distinct 
trends: 

@ Lower prices. 

@ Increased speed and power. 

@ Greater number of cylinders (there are 
new 16s, 12s and more eights than ever 
before). 

@ Feed pumps for the fuel. 


*Last September Standard Statistics published 
a list of the companies it found in the strongest 
position in the industry. In no case did it 
recommend immediate auto stock purchases. 
These companies were: Auburn, Chrysler, Ford of 
Canada, General Motors, Hudson, Hupp Motor, 
Mack Trucks, Nash, Packard, Studebaker. 
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FILE POCKETS 
have the proverbial 9 
lives, and quite a few 
more, as is demonstrated 
by their ability to out- 
wear fifteen or twenty 
ordinary manila folders. 


“‘Paperoid”’ 


—used in the manufacture of 
“Vertex” Pockets—is a tough, 
durable, red-rope stock. Its 
high percentage of hemp-rope 
fibre assures you of long wear 
which, in the long run, means 
low cost. 

“Vertex” Pockets expand 
as the papers increase, and 
always stand upright in the 
filing cabinet, with their index 
tabs plainly visible, ready for 
instant reference. 

To users of vertical filing 


systems we offer free a sample 
“Vertex’”’ Pocket for trial. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in January 5th Time. 
Wee aE BOO. oh i owed bnaskar 
SE Soc so a ckeeR eo han dase eee 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ? 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| tions. 
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@ More quiet, less vibration. 
| ture control. 
| @ Ease in gear-shifting. 
@ Fender wells for the spare tires. 
@ Pastel shades in paint. 
Ford Motor Co.’s engineers have been 
specializing on their higher-priced cars. 
Ford, rumored to be secreting an eight- 
cylinder car, changed not at all from 
Model “A” except to show a number of 


| @ Oil flow improvement and oil tempera- | 


| 


| 





de luxe models (latest called Victoria) | 


already exhibited last autumn. Price: 
$435 Up. : | 
Lincoln increased its motor-power 33%, 


made its cars longer & lower, with a | 


pointed hood, put in “free wheeling” simi- 
iar to Studebaker’s. Price: $4,400 up. 

General Motors’ chief news was: fur- 
ther gear-shift improvement; cars lower 
to the ground and with more head room; 
increased luxury of fittings. 

Cadillac. A V-12 in addition to the 
La Salle V-8, Cadillac V-8 and V-16. Prices 


on the eights are lower than in the past | 


twelve years. Price: La Salle V-8, $2,195 


up; Cadillac V-8, $2,695 up; V-12, $3,795 


up; V-16, $5,350 up. 


Buick. A straight-eight. Price $1,025 | 


up. 

Oldsmobile. Redesigned Fisher bodies, 
finer upholstery, downdraft carburetion, 
an automatic manifold heater, carburetor- 
intake silencer, improved transmission 
with a new “quiet second gear.” Price 
$845 up. 

Oakland. Facilities for shifting from 


| high gear to second at high speeds; 
| prompter pickup, rubber-cushioned chas- 
| sis. Price: $895 up. 


Oakland’s com- 
panion, Pontiac, is longer than in 1930, 
stronger in roof construction. It has 
rubber-cushioned chassis, larger-rimmed 


| wheels, larger brake drums, a sturdier 
| frame. 
Chevrolet, Ford’s chief competition, is | 


Price: $665 up. 


now much smarter, has added a few ac- 
cessories. Bui Chevrolet’s price on its 


| six-cylinder line begins at $475, $20 
| cheaper than its 1928 four-cylinder car. 

Chrysler Motors has many innova- | 
Chrysler cars include two new | 


eights which have been on the market 
since July. These and a new six have 
been furnished with a European-type, V 
front radiator. They have automatic 
spark control; dual high gear (four speed) 
transmission, radio-wired roof and dash- 
board, permanent bearing & bushing lubri- 
cation by a new substance called Oilite. 
Prices: six, around $900; eight, $1,495 
up; Imperial eight, $2,745 up. 

Dodge. New,  close-to-the-ground, 
longer sixes and straight-eights, priced 
from $1,095 up for the eight, $815 for the 
six. 

De Soto. A new six and a new eight. 
The rear axle gear ratio has been lowered 
from 4.9-to-1 to 4.6-to-1 to give greater 
ground speed with less engine speed. A 
“slender profile” radiator has been added. 
Prices not yet announced. 

Plymouth. New body styles with a 
wide-shell radiator, motors with fuel 
pumps, greater speed and acceleration. 
Cost: $535 up. 

Packard in its line of eights showed 





small change in body design but a new 
fuel pump which provides a steady feed 
and prevents boiling of the gasoline. All 
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‘Small Change” 
and Happiness 


OOK AHEAD to a wonder- 
ful trip or other pleasures 
that a thousand dollars or 

more will provide. Enjoy the 
certain anticipation of such hap- 
piness — count the months and 
the days to the date when your 
plans will be realized. 


"Small change,” now spent 
thoughtlessly without visible re- 
turn, will bring you great joys, 
through the Investors Syndicate 
Plan. 


Join the army of 200,000 
ambitious men and women now 
using the Investors Syndicate 
Plan to build funds for travel, 
home, education of children, and 
complete financial independence 
—by setting aside 21 cents or 
more per day! 


Clear, concise booklet ex- 
plains Plan, security, guaranteed 
results, with numerous examples. 
Use the coupon below. 
ASSETS OVER $38,000,000 


Send booklet, “Enjoy Money,” to— 


INVESTORS 
SYN DICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$38,000,000 
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COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


PLANS 
e 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT deferred 

payment plans cover every 

sound field of instalment 

marketing. Automobiles, 

boats, machinery of all 

i f. >. kinds, equipment in gen- 
ae | w= ca | Ne ah é eral, refrigerating units, 
eA cr A é . heating plants, electrical 
B, ra lay We on — appliances, store and office 
il w ay BD iii | ae | i tn SOR TT # fixtures—more than a score 

i, : mh Sie Bar é; 
aes ¥, v 


a 


fi of such broad classifications 


s 
7 : P s 
haus 7 including hundreds of in- 


dividual products, fall with- 
in their scope 


SINGLE UNITS OR 
The machinery and (oO Ld 4 fl ed NS 


equipment in your 

plant will be your 

profit barometer for the year to 
come— 


It must be modern and up to date 
in every respect to meet the storms 
of competition—to combat the 
economic winds of adversity—to 
fight the treacherous currents of 
obsolescence. 

Don’t tie up your working capital 
or established credit lines to mod- 
ernize. Use Commercial Credit 
service which is a supplementary 
credit allowing payment for mod- 
ernization from its effected savings. 


Write, today, for full information— 
know this service and its advan- 
tages. 


Conmuarrcrar Crepiusr Conmpaniks 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
CASH CAPITAL and SURPLUS $58,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY - Baltimore COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc., New Orleans 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION - New York COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY «~ San Francisco 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST - - - - - Chicago KEMSLEY, MILLBOURN & CO., Ltd. ~ New York 
COMMERCIAL ACCEPTANCE CO. - - Indianapolis CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORP., Ltd. - Montreal 


MIDWEST COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Detroit, Des Moines, Milwaukee, Sioux Falls 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, Baltimore 


YOU MAKE. SELI 





American 


CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 
represent an ownership interest 
in these 28 companies, the shares 
of which are deposited with an 
independent trustce. 


wy 
Industrials 


American Tobacco 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. 
du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 

Otis Elevator 

United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Woolworth 


Railroads 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Illinois Centra 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 

Oils 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil {New Jersey} 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


Utilities 
and Quasi-Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 


Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


on 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


TIME 


PIONEERS zn 
the field of 
FIXED TRUSTS 


oA” important factor in the tre- 
mendous success of Corporate 
Trust Shares has been the character of 
its armen: ¥ The men who created 
this trust and are now sponsoring it 
have had long experience in this field. 
Considering the large number of invest- 
ment trusts now offered, this fact has 
more than historical meaning. 


One of the earliest successful fixed 
trusts to be brought out in this coun- 
try, Fixed Trust Shares, was set up and 
sponsored by these men. They were 
among the first on this side of the 
ocean to recognize the peculiar merits 
of the strong fixed trust and to make 
a close study of its structure and possi- 
bilities. They originated several meth- 
ods of fixed trust operation that have 
since been generally adopted. Their thor- 
ough researches have yielded a great 
deal of information that has helped to 
establish the American fixed trust as 
a highly secure and desirable type of 
investment. 


Corporate Trust Shares are the result 
of long study of how best to safeguard 
the investor's interests. The confidence 
of investors in this trust is indicated by 
their purchase, during the first eleven 
months of 1930, of over ten millionshares. 


INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS OFFER 
AND RECOMMEND CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


Ask your investment house or bank about 


CORPORATE 





TRUST SHARES 


Price at the market 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Wart Street - New Yorre 
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|new Packards have wider and longer 
springs, automatic chassis lubrication. 
| For the first time Packard is showing its 
| own custom-made bodies. Prices: $2,385 
up. 
Hudson worked two years on the new 
riveted body for its eights. All the ex- 
terior hardware has been revised. In the 
motor, show points are: bigger bore, 
labyrinthine cooling for the oil, a vibra- 
tion dampener, bigger water pump. Gear- 
shifting is aided by a duralumin clutch- 
plate. Price: $875 up. Companion Essex 
Super-Six has more comfortable uphol- 
| stery, slightly changed body lines, and a 
new high-compression motor equipped 
with three-jet carburetor, an oil-saving 
piston ring, other power-producing fea- 
tures. $595 up. 
Marmon points proudly to its new 
200-h. p. 16-cylinder job (Time, Dec. 15). 
Its engine, built of aluminum, weighs only 
about 25 lb. per h. p. This car was per- 
sonally developed by Col. Howard Mar- 
mon, vice president of the company. He 
has worked at it since 1926, when straight- 
eights were gaining popularity. Also 
offered are two new straight-eights called 
“88.” and “70.” A clutch brake makes 
gear shifting easy. Prices: the 16 below 
$5,000; the “88,” around $2,000; the “70 
around $1,000. Definite prices have not 
yet been decided upon. 
Austin entered its first U. S. show with 
a new bantam model, a roadster priced at 
$445. 
Studebaker offers, besides its three 
eights—‘“President,” “Commander” and 
“Dictator” (prices $1,095 up)—a new 70 
h. p. six at prices from $795 up. All have 
the Studebaker development, ‘free wheel- 
ing” (Timer, July 21). 
Nash joins Rolls-Royce in the field of 
twin-ignition motors, similar to those of 
airplanes. Other developments: “Life- 
time lubricated” springs, automatic chassis 
| oiling. Prices: $795 up. 
Willys-Knight produced a_ standard 
| sedan and big touring car with double 
| drop frame lowering the centre of gravity, 
powered by an 87-h. p. engine. Carbure- 
tion has been improved, compression 
ratios reduced. Price: $1,095. 
Stutz has a sweeping model distin- 
| guished by porthole vents in the hood. 
The running-board is moulded rubber. A 
mechanical improvement: a_ two-plate 
clutch. Price: $1,995 up. 
Pierce Arrow has redesigned its bodies, 
introduced “free wheeling” in all its 
models, improved the 132-h. p. motor in 
its Salon and “Group A” lines by a new 
nine-bearing crankshaft, improved car- 
| buretion by adding a combination “suction 
| silencer and cold-air intake with seasonal 
| adjustment,” discarded rod brake-controls 
| for cable controls. Price not announced. 

Reo introduced two new eights—‘Fly- 
ing Cloud” and “Reo Royale’—as well 
as the old “Flying Cloud” six. Bodies 
are French-designed, with a slanting wind- 
shield. Prices on “Flying Clouds”: 
$1,595 up. Price of “Reo Royale”: 
$2,485. 


——« ——_ 
Deals & Developments 
Two Percent Rate. For the seventh 
time since the stockmarket crash of Octo- 
ber 1929, the Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York last week lowered its redis- 
count rate. The new rate, 2%, is the low- 
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THE BASIN...THE SHIP...AND THE TRAIN 
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modern parable, 
from which you will 
gain this moral . 


CALIFORNIA 
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General H. N. Chittenden, formerly Chief of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, says: 

“Northward from San Francisco, the first port of higt 
strategic value is the Columbia River, the chief river of tie 
Pacific slope, which here breaks through the mountain barriers 
and opens a low grade route to the interior country. It is the 
only point in the United States territory where the great coast 
Sierra Cascade barrier is completely traversed by a water grade 
route. The main valley extends back from the sea a distance of 
75 miles, where its tributaries begin to spread out until they 
expand like an enormous fan, giving arterial highways to a 
water shed of 250,000 square miles, with routes across the 
Continental Divide to the far spreading country beyond.” 
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ESTABLISH HEADQUARTERS AT PORTLAND 


Wuen THe wortp was in the making, another 
Garden of Eden was being formed, but in the 
Western Hemisphere. Nature sculptured a 
colossal basin with a framework of lofty 
mountains, and endowed her handiwork as a 
verdant land; gave to it gorgeous vistas, fertile 
valleys and a climate* incomparable. Then she 
deftly parted the basin on the side, allowing 
the mighty river of the West to pass through 
it—on its way to the sea. 

Today this land of promise is known as the 
Columbia River Basin. Its area is 250,000 square 
miles and is larger than the combined areas of 
all New England, plus New York, New Jersey, 





Fewer Fog Hours at Portland's Port of Entry 




































Port Distance to Ocean | Annual Fog Hours ¥ 
Seattle 117 miles 1091 | 5 

| Portland 110 miles | _ RS 
San Francisco 10 miles 1089 i 
Los Angeles | 24 miles 841 lg 





PORTL 


The fresh 


Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Portland, the only fresh water port of the 
Pacific, the distributing center of the Pacific 
Northwest, a city of 301,890 population, is 
the metropolis of this empire of the Columbia, 
wherein 2,500,000 people live. 

For Portland is located at the only water 
level gateway through the Cascade Mountains 
and the commerce of this basin gravitates to 
its natural, commercial capital, due in a 
measure to a freight differential of 10 per cent 
which favors her over other Pacific Northwest 
ports. 

Portland, the first port of the Pacific North- 
west, is also the third port of the Pacific. Its 
strategic position offers manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and sales representatives quick and 
economical access to a rich local market, the 
intermountain, the Pacific Coast, and rapidly 
growing Oriental markets. 








ON-TO-OREGON, Inc, 

1392 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregon 
Please send me data on the Portland Marker, 

commercial and industrial opportunities -nd future. 





water port of 
Name Firm 
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That’s why Portland has more wholesalers 
and warehouses than any other city in the 
Northwest. 

That's why key executives in ever increasing 
numbers are making it a point to visit Port- 
land before definitely formulating their plans 
for Pacific Coast expansion and 
territorial development. 


western 


That’s why you should send for interesting 
and authoritative data on Portland, its mar- 
kets, and its industrial advantages. Mail 
the coupon. 


*PORTLAND'S ANIMATING CLIMATE 


Scientists agree that man is more active physically at a tempera- 
ture of 55 to 70 degrees than when it is colder or warmer and 
that he does his best brain work when outdoor temperature is 
around 40°, They also agree that Pacific Northwest climate 
fits these specifications exactly. Portland's average temperature 
for the past 10 years for January has been 39.6 degrees and 
for July 67.2 degrees. A seasonal climate which animates and 
energizes, yet it is without extremes of heat or cold, or 
excessive dryness or humidity. 
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est in Federal Reserve history, lower than 
the rate prevailing in any other govern- 
ment bank. Interpretations of the move 
were: it would assure Europe that bank 
failures have not weakened the confidence 
of the New York money market; it would 
show U. S. Industry that the Federal Re- 
serve is definitely on the side of easy 
money, hence may spur a trade revival. 
Cleveland’s reserve bank promptly fol- 
lowed with a reduction from 31% to 3%, 
and other banks were expected ‘to follow. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Abroad. 
A bookkeeping machine which will register 
up to $9,999,999.999,999.99, or 1¢ short 
of ten trillion dollars, is one of the prod- 
ucts of Mercedes Buromaschinen-Werke 
A. G. of Germany, largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of typewriters, bookkeeping and 
calculating machines in Europe. Last week 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., world’s 
largest in the typewriter industry, an- 
nounced it had acquired a large interest in 
Mercedes, will exchange rights and tech- 
nical information. The deal will also 
strengthen Underwood’s position abroad— 
which already amounts to 40% of its 
volume. 

Crown of Thorns. In the securities- 
filled vaults of Provident Loan Society, 
Manhattan, last week reposed an emerald- 
& pearl-studded reliquary within which 
were fragments said to have come from 
the Crown of Thorns which Jesus wore 
on the Cross. Not for safe-keeping alone 
was this relic in the Provident Society’s 
vaults. Its owner, an art dealer, had used 
it as collateral for a loan. Provident 
officers refused to divulge how much they 
had loaned against the relic, said to have 
been purchased from Maximilian Eugen 
Ludwig Habsburg, brother of the late 
Emperor Karl of Austria. 


Ponzi Payment 

Glittering in the archives of financial 
fraud is the record of Charles Ponzi, duper 
extraordinary, personification of quick 











Underwood & Underwood 
PONZI 


To his creditors, a final 3%. 


riches. The police description of him in 
1926 was: 

Age: 44. 

Height: Five feet two inches. 

Hair: Dark chestnut mixed with grey. 

Eyes: Brown. 

Occupation: Thief. 

Alias: Charles Ponci, Ponzi, Carlo and 
Charles P. Bianchi. 





Control of Profits 


Through Standard Costs 


An address with this title by one of our 
partners is now available as a booklet and 


will be sent on request. 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


10 East 40TH STREET, NEw YORK 


CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 


BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 








THERE are thousands 
of periodicals— 


There is just ONE 
Newsmagazine 
























Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
Over 5000 satisfied members in 
1930. Small parties. First class 
hotels. More motor travel. 250 
tours, 26 days $235 to 80 days 
$790. Seven-country tour $375. 
Send for Booklet 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154BoOYLSTONST., BosTON,Mass, 


In 1920 thousands of gullibles had a 
more ornate picture of him. He was then 
the shrewd, straight-eyed miracle man of 
Boston’s Hanover Street. He promised his 
clients a 50% profit in 45 days. On 
especially busy days, six mounted police- 
men handled the crowds in the street, 14 
kept the corridor crowds in line. The 
essence of his scheme was to buy postal 
reply coupons in countries with depreci- 
ated exchange, redeem them at face value 
for U. S. stamps. His past prison record 
failed to impress investors so much as 
the fact that he had a great new home in 
Lexington, Mass. and slept in lavender 
pajamas. 

To Ponzi’s creditors last week were 
mailed checks representing 4% of their 
claims. This payment, the last, made a 
total of 374% paid since the first attempts 
were made to unravel Ponzi’s wrecked 
web, destruction of which brought down 
several Boston trust companies. 

Charles Ponzi is now in Boston State 


‘Prison. In 1920 he was sent to a Federal 


penitentiary for using the mails to de- 
fraud. In 1924 his term was over, but 
he was convicted on a State charge, 
sentenced for seven to nine years. In the 
interim he was released on bond and 
hurried to Florida where he tried a land 
scheme. He got in trouble with Florida’s 
courts, attempted to flee the U. S., was 
caught in New Orleans, returned to Massa- 
chusetts. In October 1931, he will be 
eligible for parole, is not preparing to fight. 
In Boston Federal Prison, he was popular 
because of his ability to write amusing 


verses about other prisoners and_ the 
jailers. 

ee 
Personnel 


Last week the following cnanges were 
news: 

Joseph J. Weiss was elected a vice presi- 
dent of Kansas City Southern Railway, 
succeeding G. C. Hand who resigned in a 
huff last November. Mr. Hand is suing 
K. C. S., also its directors and officers, 
charging that the company lost money in 
attempting to merge with Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railway and St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, and that its direc- 
tors profited through stock transactions at 
that time. 


James G. Cloud was made chairman of 
Sun-ray Oil Corp. 


Alvin E. Dodd, assistant to President 
Robert E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
resigned to become assistant to President 
Albert H. Morrill of Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. 

William C. McDuffie, president of $31, 
000,000-in-assets Pacific Western Oil 
Corp. was elected president of $142,000,- 
ooo-in-assets Richfield Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia to succeed C. M. Fuller, resigned. 
Five new directors were elected to succeed 
five resigning directors. The upheaval 
was taken to mean that Richfield is now 
assured of much-needed working capital. 

Leigh Richmond Powell Jr., president 
of Seaboard Air Line Railway, and 
Ethelbert Walton Smith, vice president 
of Pennsylvania Railroad, were appointed 
receivers for Seaboard. The road has 
fought hard to avert a receivership, but 
1930’s low traffic forced it last week. A 
big Seaboard holder is Pennroad Corp. 
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MISCELLANY | TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
| WER _e 


“Time brings all things.” 





Trade 

In the New York Telegram appeared 
this want advertisement: “Roiis-Royce. 
Must sell; will consider Ford trade. Gar- 
age, 1210 2nd Ave.” 


Model 
In the Alumnus (Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash.) appeared an an- 
nouncement: 
Detroit, Mich. 
“The Motor City” 
Announcing Latest 1930 Model 
The Joanne Eloise 
Now on Display—June 16th 
“Its beauty challenges and holds the eye, 
weighs 6 lb., 5 oz. Stream-lined mono- 
piece, body bright red, trimmed in pink, 
headlights blue, rumble seat well padded 
and enclosed—Claxon has lusty wail, eas- 
ily heard at night, a brilliant performer 
—Fuel intake regular—Exhaust automatic. 
It is absolutely the sweetest thing in dia- 
rs.” 

ae L. L. Henry, Cuter ENGINEER 

“Body by Henry.” 


Mohammedan 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., one Abie Cohen, 
blackamoor, was charged with assault. 
Said the judge: “What is your religion?” 
Said Abie Cohen: “Jewish.” Said the 
judge: “Orthodox?” Said Abie Cohen: 
“No, Mohammedan.” 
a eens 
Soul 
In London, the Court of Appeals 
granted a writ of habeas corpus sworn out 
for the soul of a one-year-old girl. Born 
to an unwed Catholic mother, she had been 
adopted by Protestants. To her rightful 
mother she was returned, body & soul. 
sitet 
Trap 


At Midland Beach, Staten Island, N. Y.., 
Capt. Peter Lenderscarn, 63, of the barge 
Landlive, rigged a double-barreled shot- 
gun, pointing toward the front door of his 
bungalow, a string stretched from its trig- 
ger to the doorknob. Then he closed the 
bungalow, went a-voyaging in the Land- 
live. When he returned, he went to have a 
look at his bungalow. Forgetful, he went in 
by the front door, got his own leg blown off. 

ichtesillaicinnle 
German 

In Berlin, day after Christmas, Robert 
German, steel worker, finished his shift, 
went home, put on his best suit and a shiny 
new top hat bought for the occasion, went 
back to the blast furnace, chatted with a 
foreman beside a cauldron, suddenly dived 
into the bubbling mass of molten iron. 
The foreman stopped the furnace, searched 
the cauldron, found not even dross of 
Robert German.* 

ones wreaeee 
Coop 


At Newburgh, N. Y., Arthur Turner, 
Negro, caught in a chicken coop, explained 
that he had been fleeing from two other 
Negroes, had hid there. 


*Melting point of iron is 2786° Fahrenheit. 
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Water Service — 


an Indispensable Necessity 


The largest group of privately owned water works 
properties in this country comprise the Federal Water 
Service Corporation—valued at more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


®@ These properties furnish indispensable water ser- 
vice for residential, commercial and industrial use to 
285 cities and towns stretching from New York to 
California — over 300,000,000 gallons daily. Munici- 
palities themselves are among the largest customers, 
requiring water for fire protection systems and other 
public uses. 


@G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have taken a position of lead- 
ership in the consolidation of local water companies 
into major operating groups under centralized man- 
agement, and in financing the capital requirements — 
thereby providing investors with exceptionally attrac- 
tive opportunities for safe and profitable investment. 
Every one must have water. The demand for this service 
is constant and sure. 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation, which controls Federal 
Water Service Corporation, is one of the great utility 
systems of this country. Its securities offer investors a 
degree of diversification seldom found, and therefore 
they are characterized by unusual safety. 


WATER e@ 


a 535 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 
FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 
AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 





Modern conveniences 
have multiplied the uses for 
woter and the amounts re- 
quired. The increasing 
business of Federal Water 
Service Corporation has 
been accelerated by grow- 
ing populations in the com- 
munities served, and also 
through the acquisition of 
important new properties. 
Its revenues have increased 
steadily year after year. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE » BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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My check ... in payment for———a casual | AER ONA TICS 


line . . . a common gesture. . 
ductive of good-will and prestige if your check 
lends dignity and distinction to the transaction. 


And checks made on La Monte Nationai 


Safety Paper afford you these intangible — yet | 


real—values. La Monte Paper—safe ... crisp 


... sturdy — provides you with a financial form 


of marked durability. La Monte Paper... color- | 


ful . . . distinctive . . . smart—gives you a choice 


setting for your signature. 


Ask your bank for La Monte checks. Seventy 


per cent of the leading banks supply their cus- 


tomers with La Monte checks * George La. 


Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


rLEAce famw GNCLOSED .. « 


The wavy lines instantly 
identify Lo Monte National 
Sofety Paper—the STAND- 
ARD in check papers. 





. yet one pro- | 














New Century 


When his market goes flabby, a manu- 
facturer may 1) reduce price, 2) create 
new outlets for his product. Last spring, 
Errett Lobban (‘“‘E. L.”) Cord started the 
general slash of airplane prices by mark- 
ing down his Stinson planes and Lycom- 
ing motors (Time, March 3). Last week 
he announced formation of Century Air 
Lines, Inc. to fly tri-motored Lycoming- 
Stinson transports over a network of 
plane-per-hour schedules radiating from 
Chicago. Simultaneously, Stinson made 
first delivery to Century Lines on “the 
largest commercial plane order ever re- 
ceived by an airplane company”—for 100 
planes and extra engines and equipment 














Errett Loppan Corp 
. will radiate from Chicago. 


aggregating nearly $3,000,000. Retail 
price of a Stinson trimotor is $25,900. 

Youthful E. L. Cord, who opened one 
of the first automobile washing and greas- 
ing stations in Los Angeles, and who 
hoisted himself through the used-car busi- 
ness to the presidency of Auburn Auto- 
mobile Co. and the $29,000,000 Cord 
Corp., is also president of Century Air 
Lines. With him is his Auburn vice presi- 
dent, L. B. Manning. Together they have 
kept careful watch on the operations of 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington 
Airways (‘‘Ludington Line’) which began 
in September a plane-per-hour service with 
Stinsons (Time, Sept. 8). What they ob- 
served must have encouraged them. Lud- 
ington averaged 135 passengers per day 
for the first four months and carried 266 
the day before Christmas. With each ship 
flying 63 hr. per day, depreciation through 
obsolescence is low. Costs were kept down 
also by using ordinary automobile fuel for 
cruising, high-priced aviation gas for take- 
offs and landings only. 

President Cord’s announced plan is to 
develop Century along the same lines as 
Ludington, but much farther. The first 
unit, scheduled to open March g, will 
serve Chicago-Detroit-Toledo-Cleveland 
(which route Stout Air Lines recently 
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abandoned); and Chicago-Springfield-St. 
Louis. Five trips daily on the eastern 
route and three daily to St. Louis are 
called for during the first 30 days; there- 
after, hourly service. Fares will in no case 
exceed rail-plus-Pullman. Eventually, 
hopes Mr. Cord, Century will connect the 
important cities of 20 States in mid-West 
and South, becoming the “largest passenger 
and express unit in the world.’* 


rr 


Laboratory Line 


To operate such a service as the pro- 
posed U. S.-Bermuda Line (Time, Nov. 
24) requires practice. To get practice, 
Pan American Airways this week was to 
begin flying passengers over water be- 
tween Miami and Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
instead of via the old circuitous routes 
along the Central American coast. 


Pan American began four weeks ago to 
fly its mail over the new short-cut in con- 
solidated Commodore flying boats. Al- 
though the ships have a _ 20-passenger 
capacity, the quota is limited to eight on 
the new service, to allow ample fuel !oad 
for the water-jump from Jamaica fo the 
Canal—longest water-jump on any sched- 
uled airline (662 mi.). 

Not only Pan American will scrutinize 
the new passenger ?peration, but also the 
observers for Imperial Airways and Aéro- 
postale, interested with it in the projected 
transatlantic service. Meanwhile, pro- 
found mystery surrounded the sudden 
withdrawal of the Post Office advertise- 
ment for bids for the transatlantic mail 
contract. Assistant Postmaster General 
Glover would say only that the advertise- 
ment had to be revised, and unnamed 
“ambiguities” straightened out. But 
Representative Joseph W. Byrns opined it 
was because the Post Office had neither 
the authority to establish such a line, nor 
the money to pay the successful bidder. 





enn 
More Lift 

As nearly every layman knows, hydro- 
gen is 8% more buoyant than helium, but 
is in disfavor for use in dirigibles because: 
1) it is explosive and 2) it seeps through 
the fabric about 50% faster than helium. 
Last week the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics made = igor that a mixture of 
90% helium and 10% hydrogen may be 
developed for the ‘Navy’s new super- 
dirigibles ZRS-4 and'ZRS-5. Such a mix- 
ture, suggested by German scientists, 
would enable a ship of that size (6,500,000 
cu. ft. inflation) to carry 25 additional 
persons.t More important, the go-to-10 
combination is safe.** 

Naturally, there would occur gradual 
loss of hydrogen from the bags; and this 
in turn would bring the entry of impurities 
(chiefly air) into the mixture. There lies 
the main obstacle to the plan: the problem 
of re-purification of the combined gases. 
Experimenters now propose passing the 





miles of airway, 
miles flown 


*Largest airlines of today: 
Pan American Airways (21,190); 
daily, American Airways (19,298). 

+Gross lift of the ZRS-4 with helium: 402,000 
lb. With hydrogen: 442,000 lb. With 90-10 
mixture: 406,600 Ib. 

**Above 90-to-ro the mixture is inflammable; 
at $5-to-15, explosive. 





Nore BELLANCA 


OWNERS 


who believe in 


AIRPLANE VALUE 





Bellanca Skyrocket, Browning-Ferris Machinery Bellanca” Skyrocket, Bendix Research Corpora- 
Co.,.. Dallas, Texas. General Business travel. tion. Experimental work. 





Bellanca Pacemaker, Mr. Lioyd F, Layne, Layne Bellanca Skyrocket, Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
& Bowler Corporation, Me -mphis. Makers of tion. Transporta ation of officials. 
water pumping mac hine ry. Personal and busi- 


ness travel. 





Bellanca Skyrocket, Moody-Seagraves Company, 


Bellanca Pacemaker, Kansas Pipe Line & Gas 
Houston, Texas. General business travel, 


Co., Salina, Kan. General survey and inspection 
work; executive travel. 


ROOF of Bellanca value is plentiful. 

Transatlantic Flights: U.S. to Berlin, U. S. 
to Rome, Canada to London. National 
Efficiency Contests: 11 first places out of 11 
starts since 1923. Endurance and Long Dis- 
tance Records: established after lifting the 
heaviest loads ever flown by single-engined 
planes of equivalent horsepower. Reli- 
ability Contests: consistently leaders of their 
class in the National Air Tour. Above all, 
single-engined Bellanca monoplanes have 
demonstrated their value in business oper- 
ations throughout the North American 
continent. They have proved that airplane 
efficiency is closely related to operating 
economy and safety. Big business investi- 
gates such facts before buying—and big 
business buys Bellanca. 
The Bellanca Pacemaker and the Skyrocket both carry 
six persons or almost 1,200 pounds of payload, at 145 to 
152 m.p.h., with 300 or 400 H.P. engine. The new 
Bellanca Airbus carries twelve persons and baggage, 
mail or express, a payload of 2,500 to 3,000 pounds, 
with a single air-cooled or water-cooled engine of 
600 H.P., at 147 m.p.h. All types can be equipped as 
landplanes or seaplanes. 

BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 

Canadian Distributors: Rdinoes pipuet of Canada, Letd., 


IBELLANCA. 
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VIOLA ROOT CAMERON 


Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1913 


FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED 


COATS OF ARMS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 


56 FAUBOURG SAINT- 
HONORE, PARIS 


AMSTERDAM BERLIN 





For a Glorious 


VACATION 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
WINTER 


Golf 


Come to 
Augusta. 
- +--+. Here is the 
finest winter golf in 
America. Donald 
Ross courses. Grass 
greens. Tennis, Polo, 
Hunting, Riding. 
Daylong sunshine. 
Mild but exhilarat- 
ing climate. Resort 
hotels among the 
world’s most distin- 
guished. ‘‘Golf in 
Augusta,” by O. B. 
Keeler, sent free 
upon request. Write 
Augusta Chamber 
of Commerce, Bon Air-Vanderbilt, 
Forrest Hills-Ricker, The Partridge Inn, 
or Richmond Hotel, Augusta, for other 
information. 


ugusta 


GEORGIA 
Finest Winter Golf in America 









on request 








polluted gas under pressure over copper 
oxide, which would act as a catalytic agent 
and cause the hydrogen and oxygen to 
form water. 


se 


Flights & Flyers 


Tree. Flying the mail between Salt 
Lake City and Pasco, Wash., for Varney 
Air Lines, Pilot Jack O’Brien passes over 
a tiny settlement in the treeless desert 
near the Idaho-Utah boundary. Always 
a group of children and their teacher run 
out from the schoolhouse to wave at their 
“friend”; always Pilot O’Brien waggles 
his wings in salute. Last week, to the joy 
and amazement of the youngsters, Pilot 
O’Brien circled the schoolhouse at low 
altitude, dropped a tree, flew on. Looking 
back, he could see the children seize it, 
drag it toward the schoolhouse—probably 
the first Christmas tree they ever had. 


Surprise. His plane loaded with Christ- 
mas presents, Pilot Maryan Freiter 
swooped over his parents’ home in Phila- 
delphia to announce his “surprise” home- 
coming. He waved to his brother, started 
to climb, crashed to his death. 


Inspector General. Aside from their 
feats of flying the Atlantic cleanly, points 
of resemblance between Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh and Dieudonné (‘‘Doudou”’) 
Coste are few. But last week arose a 
new one. Much as Col. Lindbergh be- 
came technical adviser for T. A. T. and 
Pan American Airways, Capt. Coste an- 
nounced himself inspector general of 
lines (technical adviser) for the French 
air transport system, Air Union. Right 
after the War, Coste flew for Air Union 
as a $25-per-week pilot on the new Lon- 
don-Paris route. His famed flying com- 
panion, Maurice Bellonte, was his navi- 
gator and radioman in that service. For 
all the talk of “millions” in store for them, 
Coste & Bellonte together realized no 
more than $100,000 from their 1930 trans- 
atlantic flight and all that went with it. 
According to Variety’s Paris correspond- 
ence: “They came home tired and dis- 
illusioned. French Government carried 
them on the hip for $300,000. No way 
to get that back.” 

Balbo’s Squadron. Into the little 
harbor of Bolama on the west coast of 
Africa last week glided 14 Savoia- 
Marchetti flying boats. Led by Italy’s 
34-year-old air minister, General Italo 


Balbo, they had flown in four stages from | 


Now mechanics 
ships—great twin- 


Orbetello, near Rome. 
swarmed over the 








hulled craft, each with two s5oo-h. p. Fiat | 


engines—preparing twelve of them 
a single flight of 1,860 mi. to Natal, Brazil. 
In formation of four triads, each desig- 
nated by a wing-color (red, black, green, 
white) and each plane manned by a crew 
of four, the fleet was to take off with the 
full moon of New Year week. From 
Natal they may fly on to Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro. The journey from Orbetello 
to Bolama consumed one week. Six of 
the flying boats (including General Bal- 
bo’s) were forced down by storm on the 
first day, and held for three days on one 
of the Balearic islands. Later three 
others were downed by engine trouble, but 


all 14 made the last leg in perfect forma- | 


tion. 


for | 


GRAND 
RAPIDS 


eraftsmen A 
in metals 


Many people are surprised to learn that 
Grand Rapids employs about as many metal 
workers as wood workers . . . and that 
quality standards are equally high. 


Grand Rapids makes bodies and acces- 
sories for some of the world’s finest 
automobiles . fittings for the world’s 
finest furniture. Precision machinery, too... 
malleable castings . . . plumbing supplies 

. hardware and scores of miscellaneous 
specialties . . . all at a very low unit labor cost. 


This diversification offers your Grand 
Rapids plant many possible economies in 
obtaining rough or finished 
parts. Or if you prefer to 
make your own, the supply 
of skilled labor is ample. 


The OLD KENT BANK, 
for 77 years counselor to 
Grand Rapids industry, will 
gladly explain many other 
attractive manufacturing 
advantages this city offers. 






























OLD KENT 
BAN 


RONEY PLAZA 
hotel 


WEST MICHIGAN'S 
LARGEST... 


RONEY PLAZA 
GUESTS WILL 
FIND ADDED 
PLEASURES 
THIS SEASON 
- ad IN THE NEW 
A ae | fi CABANA SUN 
mericas finest CLUB ANO 
a POOL, 
ocean-front hotel. 


Focal point of 





smart wintertime 





interest. We sug- 





gest wiring for 











reservations » » 
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Moscow To Manhattan* 

EDUCATION OF A _ PrIncEss—Marie, 
Grand Duchess of Russia — Viking 
($3.50). 

Few princesses have had such an “edu- 
cation” as Marie, onetime Grand Duchess 
of Russia, cousin of the late Tsar Nich- 
olas II, now fashion consultant of Man- 
hattan’s Bergdorf-Goodman. Her bitter 
schooling has not embittered her. ‘Princes 
of reigning families are a race apart 
—a race that has been for centuries shut 
off in palaces, protected, restricted, com- 
pelled to live among its own dreams and 
illusions. Meantime the world and its 
needs pass us by. That is why we are 
destined to be destroyed or forgotten.” 

Orphaned by the death of her mother, 
Marie and her brother Dmitri were 
brought up by a grand ducal uncle and 
aunt. When she was 15 her uncle was 
killed by a revolutionist’s bomb. Hey aunt 
married her off to a Swedish prince when 
she was 18. Marie liked her husband less 
and less, got the marriage annulled, went 
back to Russia. Meantime she visited 
Italy for her health, and there was a 
patient of “Dr. M.” (Axel Munthe, author 
of The Story of San Michele), whom she 
grew to distrust and finally fled. During 
the War she worked as a nurse, first at 
the front, later in hospitals. When the 











Marie, Granp Ducuess oF RusSsIA 
“Only tears, bitter tears and comfort- 


less. ie 

Revolution came Marie had met her sec- 
ond husband, Prince Putiatin. They were 
married in the midst of Red uproars. 
With him she outlasted the terrors of the 
winter and in 1918 they escaped over the 
Ukrainian border. She left her father a 
prisoner; it was with relief that she heard 
at last he had been shot, “without further 
torture.” The last stage of their journey 


to Bessarabia was guarded by six volun- 
teer White Russians. Marie called them 
in to the car to thank them and say good- 
bye. “I wanted to say something signifi- 
cant to them so that they too would re- 
member me for ever, but I could not 
utter a word; only tears, bitter tears and 
comfortless, rolled down my cheeks. Thus 
I said good-bye to Russia.” 

When rumors that Marie intended to 
apply for U. S. citizenship lately reached 
Grand Duke Cyril, pretender to the Rus- 
sian throne, he threatened to revoke her 
title and rights. The rumor is neither 
confirmed nor denied. Marie will tour 
the U. S., lecture, but will. keep her 
job with Bergdorf-Goodman. She started 
to write her book in English, got excited, 
changed to French, got more excited, went 
on in Russian. Says she, “I wrote it with 
my heart.” 

Education of a Princess is the January 
choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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Wise Old Lady 

THE’ RING OF THE LOWENSKOLDS— 
Selma Lagerlof—Doubleday, Doran ($3). 

Selma Lagerlof (pronounced ‘“Lahger- 
lef’) has a broad, Scandinavian face with 
a broad thin mouth that is so straight 
it looks as if it turned down a little at 
the corners. She wears her grey hair piled 
up in a plain, old-fashioned pompadour. 
Her eyes are steely, steady. A little dimple 
in-her left cheek keeps her from looking 
like a pretty grim old party. She was the 
first woman to win the Nobel Prize for 
Literature (1909). She is the only woman 
among the 18 “immortals” of the Swedish 
Academy. 

Reading one’ of Selma Lagerlof’s books 
is like listening to the more-than-shrewd 
conversation of a wise old lady, realistic, 
worldly, understanding. The tale the old 
lady has to tell may seem a very homely 
narrative about very simple people, but 
before you have listened long you realize 
she is telling you about Life. Unless you 
are sure you know all about it, you would 
do well to listen. 

The Ring of the Léwenskdlds (pro- 
nounced ‘“Levenskelds’’) is a trilogy, but 
its three novels are all self-contained. The 
first two—The General’s Ring and Char- 
lotte Lowenskdld—have already been pub- 
lished; the new one, Anna Svdrd, finishes 
the story of Karl Arthur Ekenstedt and 
Charlotte, the girl he was too proud to 
marry. Karl Arthur was a bright young 
man and should have been a credit to the 
ministry, but he was headstrong and im- 
pulsive, and time and again mistook fa- 
natical hunches for divine inspiration. To 
mortify his pride (and incidentally punish 
Charlotte) he married Anna, who was 
beautiful, but only a peasant peddler-girl. 
Anna was pleased as punch, and quite 
ready to love her handsome husband, but 
he wanted them to live like brother & 
sister. She got over that fence all right, 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 
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but when she discovered Karl Arthur’s 
platonic friendship with the organist’s 
wife, shy Thea, Anna’s native wit was 
not much help. Thea kept things on a 
spiritual plane, which baffled Anna con- 
siderably. Then Karl Arthur heard a call 
to resign his ministry and go to preach in 
the by-ways. Thea left her husband and 
went with him. Years later it was wise 
Charlotte Lowensk6ld who rescued Karl 
Arthur from the woman who was drag- 
ging him down, persuaded him to go to 





Keystone 


SELMA LAGERLOF 


Unless you are sure you know all about 
it. 


Africa as a missionary, eventually got 
Anna to join him there. Like most human 
arrangements the upshot of these lives 
was a patched-up compromise; but thanks 
to Selma Lagerlof you feel the best has 
been made of a universally bad bargain. 
The Ring of the Léwenskélds is the 
Literary Guild choice for January. 
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Flat Folk 

MACKEREL Sky — Helen 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Domesticity is often thought to be drab, 
is capable of dreary interpretations. In 
Dr. Serocold (Time, July 14), Helen Ash- 
ton showed how fetching a story she could 
make of a country doctor’s 24 hours; 
in Mackerel Sky she tackles an even grim- 
mer subject and makes it cheerfully read- 
able. 

Gilbert was 32 and wrote novels which 
critics praised and readers failed to buy. 
Elizabeth was 24 and worked long hours 
in a woman’s wear shcp. They lived in 
an ugly and inconvenient flat in London, 
got on each other’s nerves almost daily. 
Elizabeth’s family disapproved of Gilbert 
from the beginning and tried to make 
him take his old job teaching at their 
boys’ school. They thought it was a shame 
Elizabeth had to work, but admired her 
success, despised his failure. Then one 
of his novels somehow caught on. That 
nearly finished the occasionally-happy 
married life of Gilbert & Elizabeth. Suc- 
cess brought female admirers, one of 
whom went to Gilbert’s head, left nothing 
much there, so far as Elizabeth could see. 


Ashton — 
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THE WHAT, WHERE, WHY 
AND HOW OF 
GUARANTEED 

PRUDENCE-BONDS 


WHAT ARE THEY ? 
5%2% PRUDENCE-BONDS are the 
highest type of real estate invest- 





ment, secured by conservative First 


Mortgages on income-earning 


properties. 


WHERE ARE THE PROPERTIES 2? 
The properties behind PRUDENCE- 
BONDS are chiefly in Metropolitan 
areas, and more than 75% of them 
are located in Greater New York. 


WHY ARE THEY 
GUARANTEED ? 


They are Guaranteed because we 
believe that no company hasa right 
to deprive its bondholders of this 
additional protection. 


HOW ARE THEY 


GUARANTEED ? 
PRUDENCE-BONDS are Guaran- 
teed as to interest and principal by 
more than $16,500,000 of Prudence 
Resources, over and above the lib- 
eral equities behind them. 


People interested in safety are 
invited to communicate with 
the Company which makes 
safety the paramount issue of 
every Bond it issues to the 
public. 


THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N. Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N. Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8931-16lst St., Jamaica, N. Y. 

10 Depot Plaza, White Plains, N. Y. 
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| She started to have a baby which she did 





not want, lost her job, came down with 
influenza, had a bang-up row with Gilbert 
and left him forever. A week later they 
were together again and the sky had 
changed from mackerel to fair. 


—— 
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Oppenheim Tycoon 


Up tHE Lapper or Gotp—E. Phillips 
Oppenheim—Little, Brown ($2). 

The U. S. is the home of mass-produc- 
tion, but no U. S. author can compare as 
a mass-producer with Britishers Edgar 
Wallace and Edward Phillips Oppenheim. 
Wallace has written so many Wallaces 
he can not remember some of them; 
Oppenheim has published more than 100 
Oppenheims. 

U. S. Super-Tycoon Warren Rand was 
“the human riddle of two hemispheres.” 
Cold as a fish, single-minded as an insect, 
his primary ambition was to make himself 
Richest Man in the World. Hundreds 
hated Tycoon Rand, scores tried to 
kill him. He never figured in the 
news, for the good reason that he con- 
trolled the world’s press. But rumors 
were bruited. Who was the mysterious 
figure who was cornering the world’s sup- 
ply of gold? Markets crashed, govern- 
ments tottered, Warren Rand went on 





| about his business. When he had collected 
| bullion worth $3,500,000,000 in his private 


bank, he summoned the representatives of 
Italy, France, Germany, England, the U. S. 
(he had already “liquidated” the only two 
dangerous Russians) and dictated his 
terms. When they understood his amazing 
proposition they scurried to sign. So would 
you have done. Economists may laugh at 
Tycoon Rand’s slick scheme, but the plain 
man will admit it makes a good Oppen- 
heim yarn. 

The Author. Edward Phillips Oppen- 
heim, 64, tycoonish-looking himself, writes 
stories “because, if I left them on my brain, 
where they are endlessly effervescing, I 


| would be subject to a sort of mental in- 


digestion.” He published his first story at 
18, his first novel at 20. He never plots 
out his books, never knows how they will 
turn out. “And as to plots—there are only 
about a score in the world.” He has been 


| observed dictating four stories to four 


stenographers at once. 
—_—©o 


| Posthumous Mystery 


Tue SILENT WitnEess—Melville Davis- 
son Post—Farrar & Rinehart ($1).* 

“The great, early judges were of the 
opinion that the human mind was inca- 
pable of fabricating a false consistency of 


| events. At some point there would appear 





a physical fact to destroy it. This silent 
witness . . . was always standing in the 
background to be called by anyone who 
had the acumen to discover it.” 

In these 13 criminal cases the silent 


| witness is called and comes forward with 
| damning evidence no less than 13 times. 


In every case it is easy-going old Colonel 


| Braxton (“a mind on him like a whip, 
| suh!”) who does the calling. 


Nothing 
fools him. He can get to the bottom of a 
murder, forgery, theft case by glancing at 
a pane of glass, a parchment, a piece of 
poplar wood. If you are tired of new- 
fangled fiction-detective methods, if you 


*Published Dec. 4. 


still have a warm spot in your heart for 
the school of-Sherlock Holmes, you will 
give Colonel Braxton your friendly atten- 
tion. Otherwise do not bother. 

The Author. Melville Davisson Post, 
onetime lawyer, oldtime thriller-writer, 
died last June. He also wrote: Dwellers 
in the Hills, The Gilded Chair, The Name- 
less Thing, Walker of the Secret Service, 
The Bradmoor Murder. 

haut itin 
Danse Macabre 


Mario AND THE Macic1an—Thomas 
Mann—Knopf ($1.50). 

If Thomas Mann ever turned his hand 
to ghost stories, Bram Stoker’s Dracula 
would soon have a rival. Mario and the 
Magician is not a ghost story, but it should 
bring up duck-bumps on many a reader’s 
neck. 


Told like an actual occurrence, in the 
first person, Mario and the Magician starts 
out quietly enough. The writer and his 
family, vacationing at a little Italian. re- 
sort, take their children to what is adver- 
tised as a sleight-of-hand performance. 
Before the show is five minutes old, the 
parents realize they are seeing an exhibi- 
tion of hypnotism. Before the evening is 
over the whole audience is under the 
hypnotist’s sway. Before the final curtain 
murder has been done. But luckily the 
children think it is all amusing, delightful. 

A little book—hardly more than a long 
short story—Mario and the Magician has 
more in it than many a lengthy novel, is 
told with the insight and artistry that have 
made Thomas Mann acclaimed as Ger- 
many’s foremost novelist. 

a en 
Joyce Translated 


JAMEs Joyce’s U_ysses—Stuart Gilbert 
—Knopf ($5). 

No modern book has caused such an 
uproar as James Joyce’s Ulysses. Still 
legally barred from the U. S. (for ob- 
scenity), many a copy has been book- 
legged in, to cause many a reader to 
scratch his head, ask himself what it is 
all about. But Stuart Gilbert has changed 
all that. Ulysses readers may now cease 
head-scratching ; his 379-page commentary 
should make all plain. More, Translator 
Gilbert’s interpretation (unlike earlier 
ones) is guaranteed correct, for it was 
written under the supervision of Maestro 
Joyce himself. 

Most Ulysses readers know that the 
book covers the events of one day among 
a group of Dublin bourgeois. Gilbert even 


knows what day it was: June 16, 1904. | 


Each of Ulysses’ 18 episodes, besides par- 
elleling similar scenes in the Odyssey, rep- 
resents a different Art (e. g. architecture, 
philology) and Bodily Organ (esophagus, 
heart) and is told with a different and ap- 
propriate technique (narrative, catechiz- 
ing). With his running comment, fre- 
quent quotations, scholarly footnotes, 
Translator Gilbert gives you almost a sub- 
stitute for the book itself. 

Stuart Gilbert first read Ulysses in a 
dak-bungalow (guest-house) in Lower 
Burma, thought it tremendous. “What im- 
pressed me most in the book,” said he, 
“was, first, the immense erudition and, 
secondly, the utter detachment of the 
Joycean standpoint, a God’s eye view of 
life, so to speak. . . .” 
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T MARMON SIXTEEN 


PRE-SHOWING 


The Marmon Sixteen, the world's most advanced 
motor car, may be viewed at pre-showings to 


be held at the principal 1931 Automobile Shows 


The Marmon Sixteen looks and performs like no other car...Sixteen cylinders; 200 h. p.::Priced 


under $5000::Engineered by Howard C. Marmon::Designed by Walter Dorwin Teague 


Advance information on application... Marmon Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ComPANIONSHIP 


To THE cosy intimacy of the firelight hour, Camel adds a 
perfect companionship. It is the smoke one might dream 
of, fragrant and mellow, mild and altogether delightful. : 


The mildness of Camel is a natural mildness, from the 
blending of choicest sun-ripened tobaccos—never Over: 


treated, never flat or insipid. Ki. 


MILD—Not flat Compeny, Winston Selem, N. C. 








